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Abstract 


The medieval Tantric literature entails many uncertainties about authorship and 
dating. The line between authentic and pseudepigraphical in this genre has tra- 
ditionally been very fluid, and every Tantric text needs to be treated with due 
caution. In the case of the *Sahajasiddhipaddhati, the Tibetan tradition main- 
tains its author to be the 9th—r1oth century female master Laksmi from Uddiyana. 
Given this work’s significance, its possible female authorship and its inclusion of 
hitherto unresearched hagiographies of twelve Uddiyana Tantric teachers includ- 
ing four women, it is most crucial to examine its provenance. If its authentic- 
ity can be established, the text would become one of the earliest hagiographical 
collections of the Indian Tantric tradition, predating by two to three centuries 
Abhayadattasri’s standard anthology, *Caturasitisiddhapravrtti, which differs con- 
siderably from Laksmi’s work. 

The *Sahajasiddhipaddhati is only extant in a Tibetan translation by the Kash- 
mirian scholar Somanatha and the Tibetan translator Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags. 
Since the translated work is undated, the investigation of its provenance must 
begin with ascertaining the date of its Tibetan witness. Through a wide-ranging 
reading of medieval Tibetan historical sources and colophons of 11th-century 
Tantric works, it will be concluded that the translation was produced in Nepal 
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somewhere between the years 1070 and 1090. The discovery sets a terminus ante 
quem for the Sanskrit original, placing its composition at least a century earlier 
than Abhayadattasri's compilation. 

© Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2010. 
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Introduction 


When researching the lives of the Tantric Buddhist masters of the 8th— 
11th centuries, the source that most readily comes to mind is the familiar 
*Caturasiti-siddha-pravrtti, “Stories of the 84 Mahasiddhas,” written by 
the r2th-century Bengali scholar Abhayadattaéri.* There exists, however, 
what appears to be a much earlier collection of stories found within a 
little-known text entitled *Sahajasiddhipaddhati (lhan cig skyes grub kyi 
gzhung ‘grel, henceforth SSP), meaning “Guide to the Accomplishment 
of the Inborn.”’ This text contains a lineage-history which provides brief 
hagiographies of twelve masters‘ thought to have lived in Uddiyana, i.e., the 
Swat valley in NW Pakistan, possibly in the 9th to the roth centuries. Its 


2) *Caturasiti-siddha-pravrtti (grub thob brgyad cu rtsa bzhiii lo rgyus; Q5091, N3082, 
G400088.1, omitted DC), composed by Abhayadattasri (c. 12th century, from Campa % 
Bengal), and translated into Tibetan by the Tangut scholar mi nyag lo tsa ba smon grub 
shes rab (12th century). German translation by Griinwedel (1916), English translations by 
Robinson (1979), and Dowman (1985). For my system of sigla and citations, see the list of 
“Primary Sources” at the end of this article. 

3) The existence of these stories has formerly been noted by Shaw (1994:102-103), who 
summarized the story of Vajravati Brahmani. 

*) The twelve masters, whose stories are given in SSP, are: (0. the hermit *Rsi Jagadagvasa), 
1. princess *Sri Lalita Devi (a.k.a. *Lila Devi), 2. King *Viravajra, 3. the Brahman-priest 
(*purohita) *Samayavajra, 4. *Padmavajra, 5. *Sahajavajra, 6. *Anandavajra, 7. *Vajravati 
Brahmani, 8. *Siddhavajra, 9. guru ‘sleeping-monk’ (*Suptabhiksu), a.k.a. Kambala, here 
identified as King Indrabuddhi (dbang poi blo), 10. Sarvajagannatha, 11. Cittavajra, and 12. 
Laksmi (a.k.a. Laksmimkara). Among these, the names Viravajra, Samayavajra, Padmavajra, 
Anandavajra, Vajravati Brahmani, Indrabuddhi (& Indrabhuti?), Kambala, and Laksmi or 
Laksmimkara correspond to the names of well-known Buddhist Tantric authors, although 
their identity in some instances is a matter of uncertainty. Moreover, the stories of Kambala, 
Indrabhati, and Laksmimkara are also found in Abhayadattasri’s *Caturasiti-siddha-pravrtti, 
albeit in very different versions. 
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author is said to have been the female master Laksmi (a.k.a. Laksmimkara), 
who lived in Uddiyana in the 9th—roth centuries.° 

If Laksmi’s authorship is authentic, SSP would provide a set of very 
early Tantric biographical narratives, predating Abhayadattasri’s text by 
two or three centuries, and it would closely link Laksmi’s account both 
geographically and chronologically with the lives of the masters it claims 
to depict. Yet, before SSP can be relied on as a historical witness for the 
Indian Tantric tradition, the authenticity of the text must first be evaluated 
on the basis of all the available external and internal evidence. In this 
article, I begin this evaluation-process by considering the history of the 
only surviving version of the text, namely its Tibetan translation found in 
the Tibetan canon. 


The Translation of the Root-Text Sahajasiddhi 


Laksmi’s SSP is a commentary on a root-text entitled *Sahajasiddhi (hence- 
forth SS), meaning “Accomplishment of the Inborn,” an anonymous text 
whose author is said in the commentary to be a king of Uddiyana named 
Indrabuddhi.° Both the root-text and its commentary seem originally to 
have been written in Sanskrit,’ but their Sanskrit versions seem unfortu- 


>) For a survey of the various Buddhist texts authored by the different female and male 
persons named Laksmi, Laksmimkara, or Laksmimkara, and a brief discussion of each 
authorship, see Dimitrov (2000). 

® SSP provides the forms Indrabuddhi as well as Indrabhiti in the various versions of its 
Tibetan colophon (indrabuddhi D: indrabhiti NG: indrabhini Q), but internally the text 
gives the Tibetan translation of the name as dbang poi blo (D2261.5a), 6a, 6a3, 12a7, 14a, 
14a4, 24a), 24a3, 24b,), corresponding to Skt. *Indrabuddhi, which therefore must have 
been the primary reading of the Sanskrit manuscript upon which the Tibetan translation 
was based. The commentary (D2261.24a,) also gives the name *Mahasukhavajra (dde ba 
chen poi rdo rje) as another name for the King. In two passages of SSP, he is indicated 
as being Laksmi’s elder brother (D2261.12b, ming po = ‘elder brother’; D2261.12b, sring 
mo = ‘little sister’). Whether this Indrabuddhi corresponds to the Uddiyana-king(s) known 
as Indrabhati and/or Indrabodhi remains an open question. For a parallel problem in 
naming the Guhyasamaja-author(s) *Nagabodhi and/or Nagabuddhi, see van der Kuijp 
(2007:1005—1007, IOIO—IOII, 1014-1016). 

” From the various extant Indian Buddhist works written in Uddiyana in the 8th—-roth 
centuries, it is known that the literary language of that region and period was Sanskrit. For 
example, the only text by Laksmi from Uddiyana preserved in its original language, namely 
her Advayasiddhi, is written in Sanskrit (for its Sanskrit mss and editions, see Tsukamoto, 
Matsunaga & Isoda, 1989:349). Dimitrov (2000:15—16) considers SSP and Advayasiddhi 
as belonging to the authorship of the same Laksmimkara. Sanskrit is also the language of 
the three extant Indian texts by Indrabhuti of Uddiyana, namely his Vajravarahi-sadhana, 
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nately not to have been preserved. Instead, the texts are only preserved in 
the form of Tibetan translations, and it is these translations that shall be 
considered in the present article. First, the history of the Tibetan translation 
of the root-text, Indrabuddhi’s SS, will be presented. 

SS is extant in the five xylograph and manuscript versions contained 
within the five 18th-century compilations of the Tibetan canon of Indian 
Buddhist commentaries called the bstan ‘gyur.’ Its colophon, which proba- 
bly was written at the time of the text’s translation into Tibetan,’ provides 
the names of the translators: 


The *Sahajasiddhi is completed. [It] was translated by the Indian scholar 
Somanatha and the Tibetan translator Shes rab Grags.'° 


Besides this colophon, the text offers no other clues about the circum- 
stances of the making of its Tibetan translation. The colophon mentions 
two names: the Indian scholar Somanatha" and the Tibetan translator Shes 


rab Grags. 


the Paramagambhira-sri-vajrayogini-mantrartha-tattva-nirdesa, and his Jnadnasiddhi (for the 
Sanskrit mss and editions, see Tsukamoto, Matsunaga & Isoda, 1989:275, 276, 348). 

8) The title of the Tibetan translation is /han cig skyes grub (4 folios). Its versions are: Q3 107, 
N1107, D2260, G230049-1, and C rgyud ‘grel vol. zhi, folios 1-4 (C was not available to 
me). For a comparative edition, see bstan ‘gyur dpe bsdur ma, vol. 26 (rgyud wi-zhi), pp. 947— 
953. 

°») While this particular colophon does not offer any evidence that it was written at the 
time of the text’s translation and not at a later time, there are other examples of such 
colophons that provide a level of detailed information which could only have been written 
at the actual time of the given text’s translation. For example, see the discussion of Shes 
rab Grags’s translation of Vajragarbha’s *Hevajra-pindartha-tika (Q2310/ D1180) below (p. 
220). Hence, there is no strong reason to doubt the composition of such colophons as having 
been written by the actual translators themselves, unless there is other evidence speaking 
clearly against such an assumption. 

10) N1107.5a6_7, D2260.4a_3, G230049-1.5a¢, bstan ‘gyur dpe bsdur ma vol. 26 p. 952: 
lhan cig skyes grub rdzogs so// rgya gar gyi mkhan po chen po zla ba mgon po dang/ bod kyi lo 
tsa ba shes rab grags kyis bsgyur bao//. Variants: chen po]: omitted G. mgon po]: mgon NG. 
lo tsa ba]: lotstsha ba NG. 

') The Tibetan text gives Somanatha’s name in the form of its Tibetan translation z/a ba 
mgon po, literally meaning “Moon-Protector.” It is evident that z/a ba mgon po corresponds 
to the Sanskrit name Somanatha when the story of Somanatha and the colophons of the 
various translations he produced are considered in combination. Thus, when the Blue 
Annals (henceforth BA) tell the story of how Pandita Somanatha spread the Kalacakra- 
teachings in Tibet, BA (tha.3b7, p. 666; Roerich, 1949:758) first cites the Sanskrit name 
Somanatha, and thereafter refers to him by the Tibetanized name z/a mgon, which is 
the abbreviation of zla ba mgon po (see, e.g., BA tha.4a,, p. 667; Roerich, 1949:758). 
Bu ston Rin chen Grub’s History of Kalacakra (henceforth HK) only uses the Tibetan 
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Somanatha was a well-known Kashmirian scholar who visited Tibet 
twice in the second half of the 11th century and who, in collaboration 
with the Tibetan translator Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags, was responsible 
for translating nine major and minor works of the Kalacakra-system into 
Tibetan. His Kalacakra-transmission subsequently became known in Tibet 
as the ’Bro-tradition (Tib. bro lugs) or—more rarely—as the Somanatha- 
tradition (Tib. z/a mgon lugs).’* Given the close collaboration between 
Somanatha and ’Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags on the texts of the Kalacakra- 
tradition, the Tibetan translator Shes rab Grags mentioned in the colophon 
of SS can also be identified as the same Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags. 

The exact dates of both Somanatha and Shes rab Grags are unknown, 
but by analyzing the Tibetan historical sources on the Kalacakra-tradition 
as well as the colophons of the various translations made by Shes rab Grags 
it is possible to narrow down considerably when the collaboration between 
Somanatha and Shes rab Grags took place. 

Somanatha was Kashmirian from a Brahmin-family, born in the first half 
of the 11th century.'? When studying under a Kashmirian pandita named 


form zla mgon (see, e.g., HK, 30b,, p. 66; HK, 24b,ff., p. 616). From these stories, 
it is evident that z/a mgon was the Kashmirian pandita engaged in translating several 
major Kalacakra-texts into Tibetan in collaboration with ‘Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags. 
Several of the colophons of those translations (viz., Q3 / D361, Q4/ D362, Q2064/D1347, 
Q2074/D1357, Q2087/D1371, Q2088/D1372, and Q4609/ omitted D) provide the 
names of the translators as Somanatha (in its Sanskrit form) and Shes rab Grags. Hence, 
zla ba mgon po can be established as being identical with the Sanskrit name Somanatha. 

') See, for example, Taranatha’s (1575-1634) Kalacakra-history dpal dus kyi ‘khor lo chos 
skor gyi ‘byung khung nyer mkho bsdus pa (henceforth DCB), where Taranatha says: “In 
Tibet, there are quite many [Kalacakra]-traditions, such as those of Gyi co Lotsa ba Zla bai 
Od zer, Rma Dege bai Blo gros, ’A zha Rgya gar Brtsegs, Khyung po Chos brtson, Rwa 
Chos rab, Rtsa mi Sangs rgyas Grags, etc., but if I should [here] explain [the history of the 
Kalacakra-tradition] in accordance with the highest of them all, namely the tradition of 
Bro, or the tradition of Somanatha, then ...” DCB 6a¢_7 (p. 189): bod du yang/ gyi co lo tsa 
ba zla bai ‘od zer! rma dge bai blo gros/ ‘a zha rgya gar brtsegs/ khyung po chos brtson/ rwa chos 
rab/ rtsa mi sangs reyas grags sogs kyi lugs shin tu mang yang/ mchog tu gyur pa ‘bro lugs sam/ 
zla mgon lugs ltar bshad nal ... 

') HK (HK, 30b¢; HK, 24by,, p. 616). His birth-year must be estimated relatively to his 
departure for Tibet in the late 1050s or 1060s (see below). Before he went to Tibet, he 
had completed twelve years of Brahmanical studies (HK ibid.). Thereupon, he took up 
Buddhist studies, at which point he was a handsome young man, given the love-affair 
he had with the daughter of his Buddhist teacher (see below). Having studied for some 
years under his Kashmirian Buddhist teacher, he traveled to Magadha to learn the novel 
Kalacakra-teachings, a study which it must also have take some years to complete. Having 
returned to Kashmir, he displeased a local senior scholar (see below), and was told to leave, 
which indicates that he still was a junior scholar at the time of his departure for Tibet. 
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*Brahmanapada Bhadra, a.k.a. Siryaketu,'‘ he one day read a manuscript 
of the Kalacakra-text Sekoddesa,'° and wishing to learn more of this system, 
Somanatha went to Magadha,'® where he learnt the Kalacakra-teachings 
from Kalacakrapada.'” Thereafter, he returned to Kashmir. 

At this point, two early sources for Somanatha’s story differ slightly, 
which is of some consequence to the analysis of SS’s translation. Both the 
sources are written by the same author, namely the Tibetan Kalacakra- 


Consequently, he must have been at around thirty-forty years of age when he left for Tibet 
in the late 1050s or 1060s, and his birth-year is therefore likely to have been in the 1020s 
or early 1030s. For information on Somanatha, see also Naudou (1980:198—202). 

1) HK (HK, 30b,; HK, 24b,, p. 616) gives the name of Somanatha’s Kashmirian teacher 
as *Brahmanapada (bram ze zhabs), while BA (tha.3b¢, p. 666; Roerich, 1949:758) gives it as 
*Brahmanapada Bhadra (dram ze zhabs bzang po) as well as Siryaketu. Taranatha (DCB 7a, 
p. 191) has it as *Brahmana Bhadra (bram ze bzang po). HK (ibid.) also narrates the story of 
how Somanatha was first educated for twelve years in Brahmanical learning, but that he then 
took up Buddhist studies at the behest of his mother. Yet, it was first when the daughter of his 
Buddhist teacher fell in love with him that he seriously became involved in Buddhist studies. 
Moreover, in terms of the authorship of SSP by Laksmi, it may be noteworthy that BA (ibid.) 
in this passage mentions another student of Siryaketa named Laksmimkara (/aksmim ka ra), 
probably being a male pandita, who later needs to be considered as a possibly candidate for 
the authorship of SSP. 

4) HK (HK, 30b7; HK, 24b;, p. 616) and BA (tha.3a;—4a,, pp. 666-667; Roerich, 
1949:758). BA (ibid.) adds the Kalacakra-text *Sekaprakriyd to the manuscripts that Soma- 
natha saw in Kashmir. BA (ibid.) also adds that the manuscripts were sent to Kashmir 
by a pandita named Vinayakaramati, and that these novel texts caused quite a stir in the 
intellectual millieu of Kashmir, pointing to the circumstance that the Kalacakra-teachings 
still must have been unknown in Kashmir till this point in time. Newman (1998:343) has 
established the final composition or redaction of the Kalacakra-Tantra and its major com- 
mentary Vimalaprabha to have been completed in the period 1025-1040. It is noteworthy 
that Somanatha had to go to Magadha to study these texts with Nalandapada (perhaps at 
Nalanda?) (see fn. 17), which may point to the texts’ dissemination up till then. It is also to 
be noted that Somanatha must have studied the commentary Vimalaprabha in Magadha, 
because it is—among other Kalacakra-works—this text that he shortly thereafter brought 
to Tibet and translated there in the late 1050s or early 1060s (see the discussion of these 
dates below). 

10 HK (HK, 30b,;; HK, 24b,, p. 616). On the other hand, BA (tha.4a;, p. 667; Roerich, 
1949:758) gives the less specific MadhyadeSa (yul dbus). 

™” HK (HK, 31a,;; HK, 24b,, p. 616) says that he met both Kalacakrapada Senior and 
Junior: ma ga dhar byon pa dang/ dus ‘khor ba yab sras dang mjal/ byang chub sems dpai 
chos skor rnams zhus so/. “He went to Magadhar, met Kalacakrapada Senior and Junior, and 
requested the cycle of the bodhisattva-teachings.” BA (tha.3a2, p. 666; Roerich, 1949:758) 
just mentions Acarya Kalacakrapada (slob dpon dus zhabs pa) without specifying which 
one. Taranatha (DCB 7a2_3, p. 191) makes Somanatha a student of Bodhibhadra (a.k.a. 
Nalandapada), i.e., Kalacakrapada Junior, who in turn is presented as a student of Kalaca- 
krapada Senior. 
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savant and historian Bu ston Rin chen Grub (1290-1364). Bu ston’s History 
of Buddhism,'* written in 1322, where Somanatha only is mentioned in 
Passing, says: 


Having gone to Kashmir and invited the pandita Somanatha, Bro Shes rab 
Grags translated the Kalacakra with its extensive auxiliaries, Vajragarbha’s 
[Hevajra]-commentary, the commentary on the Praise to Vajrapani, and so 


forth.!° 


‘This passage primarily concerns the Tibetan translator Shes rab Grags. Shes 
rab Grags (dates unknown) hailed from an area called / stod,”® located 
in southern Tibet in the Ding ri county (Zhang, 1984:2745). Bu ston’s 
statement that Shes rab Grags went to Kashmir and invited Somanatha 
to Tibet suggests that Shes rab Grags in his youth traveled to Kashmir, 
perhaps learnt Sanskrit there, and then invited Somanatha to Tibet. If that 
is so, it is possible that their translation of SS was made in Kashmir prior 
to Somanatha’s arrival in Tibet. 

Nevertheless, in Bu ston’s History of Kalacakra (HK), which was written 
in 1329,7! seven years after he wrote the History of Buddhism, and which 


18) bde bar gshegs pai bstan pai gsal byed chos kyi ‘byung gnas gsung rab rin po che'i mdzod 
chos ‘byung, included in Bu ston’s Collected Works (bu ston thams cad mkhyen pai bka’ ‘bum, 
Zhol edition, volume 24). For a critical edition, see Szerb (1990); English translation by 
Obermiller (1932). 

1) Szerb (1990:99): ‘bro shes rab grags kyis kha cher byon te/ pandi ta zla ba mgon po spyan 
drangs tel dus ‘khor cha lag rgyas pa dang/ rdo rje snying grel/ phyag rdor stod grel la sogs pa 
bsgyur ro/. 

20) Shes rab Grags’s association with /a stod is evident in Szerb’s dbu med manuscript B of 
Bu ston’s History of Buddhism, which at the name ’Bro Shes rab Grags adds the gloss “of 
La stod” (Ja stod kyi); see Szerb (1990:116, fn. 20), where the line ‘70 shes rab grags dang 
thus is changed into /a stod kyi ‘bro shes rab grags dang in ms B. Shes rab Grags is regularly 
referred to as Bro Lotsa ba, i-e., “the translator from ’Bro.” Although I have still not found 
any clear evidence, the vo element of Shes rab Grags’s name seems to be a clan-name and 
not a toponym of La stod. The very detailed map of Tibet bod rang skyong ljongs srid dzin sa 
khul gyi sa bkra published in 1978 in China by rgyal srid spyi khyab khang does not mention 
any toponym called bro in the Ding ri county or elsewhere (see the index by Verhufen, 
1995). 

21) HK’s colophon gives the year and date for the completion of its composition as “the 
first day of the Vaigakha-month of the Sukla-year” (HK, 46a¢_7, p. 97; HK, 37a7_s, p. 641: 
dkar poi lo sa ga can zla bai dkar poi tshes gcig la yongs su rdzogs par sbyar bai ...). In the 
Kalacakra sexagenary-cycle, the Sukla-year (dkar poi /o) is the third year (see the table in 
Newman, 1998:344-345), which is equivalent to the earth-snake year (sa sbrul) of the 
Tibetan elementary-animal calendar (see the table in Zhang, 1984:3195). In Bu ston’s life- 
time (1290-1364), that must correspond to the sa-brul year of the sixth prabhava-cycle 
(rab byung drug pa). The Vaisakha-month (sa ga can zla ba) is the fourth month of the 
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provides much more detail on Somanatha, Bu ston describes the circum- 
stance for Somanatha’s travel to Tibet in completely different terms. He 
says: 


In a debate with the Kashmirian pandita Ratnavajra, [Ratnavajra] could not 
withstand Somanatha. Ratnavajra then said: “My students will lose their con- 
fidence in me—go someplace else!” Hence, Somanatha thought of dissemi- 
nating this teaching [of Kalacakra] in Tibet, and thus went to Tibet.” 


According to this story, Somanatha was a junior-scholar who was so unfor- 
tunate as to be victorious in a scholarly debate with his superior, the famous 
senior-scholar of the Kashmirian Jana-family, Ratnavajra. Since Ratnavajra 
did not want to lose face, he commanded the young Somanatha to leave 
Kashmir, and Somanatha then went to Tibet with the intention of spread- 
ing there the new Kalacakra-teachings that he had earlier obtained in Ma- 
gadha. 

In this version, there is no mention of Shes rab Grags’s coming to 
Kashmir and inviting Somanatha to Tibet, and hence it does not suggest 
that Somanatha and Shes rab Grags could have translated SS in Kashmir 
prior to Somanatha’s travel to Tibet. The version that Somanatha was not 
invited to Tibet by Shes rab Grags is corroborated. by the various stories 
concerning the early period of Somanatha’s first stay in Tibet, where he 
had some difficulties in finding a suitable sponsor and translator for his 
dissemination of the Kalacakra-teachings,”> and also by the fact that he 


calendar (hor zla bzhi pa; Zhang, 1984:2893). According to the calendar-tables of Schuh 
(1973:*78), the first day of the fourth month of the third year of the sixth sexagenary cycle 
corresponds to April 30, 1329. The same calculation of its date is confirmed by Buescher & 
Tarab (2000:333). 

2) HK, 31a,_), p. 67; HK, 24b,_7, p. 616: /mkhas pa kha che rin chen rdo rje dang rtsod 
pas zla mgon ma thub/ rin chen rdo rje na re! nga la slob ma mi dad par ‘ong gzhan du byon 
gsung/ de nas chos di bod du spel dgongs nas bod du byon no/. \t is unclear whether HK, 
has thub or ma thub, since this word appears at the beginning of a line and only part of 
the ma-negation is written, which could also be read as a tsheg-stroke; in any event, the 
course of the narrative is clear regardless, and with a missing negation, the sentence would 
have to be translated “Somanatha withstood [Ratnavajra].” Ratnavajra was a major pandita 
in Kashmir in the mid-11th century, patriarch of the famous /ana-family of panditas (see 
Naudou, 1980:168—171). 

23) In HK (HK, 31a_3, p. 67; HK, 24b7_, p. 616), Bu ston explains that Somanatha after 
arriving in Tibet first met Kha rag Gnyos, i.e., a person from the Gnyos-clan in Kha rag, and 
began to translate the large Kalacakra-commentary Vimalaprabha, but that the payment he 
had been promised was short of one hundred srang-measures of gold. It is not entirely clear 
whether Bu ston with the name Kha rag Gnyos implies Gnyos Lotsa ba, who was a Tibetan 
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first encountered ’Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags some time after arriving 
in Tibet, having already had to abandon his first attempt to translate the 
large Kalacakra-commentary Vimalaprabha. Hence, it can be concluded 
that the possibility that Somanatha and Shes rab Grags met in Kashmir 
and translated SS there can be rejected as quite unlikely.” 

When did Somanatha first travel to Tibet? The Tibetan historical text The 
Blue Annals (BA) provides a terminus post quem by saying that Somanatha’s 
visit took place some time after the death of Atisa in 1054.%° Hence, the 
earliest possible date for Somanatha’s arrival in Tibet is 1055. 


translator who went to Nepal and India at the same time as Mar pa Lotsa ba Chos kyi Blo 
gros, and whose travel to Nepal-India is difficult to date (see Davidson, 2005:142-148). In 
any event, Somanatha must have collaborated with some Tibetan translator during his stay 
in Kha rag. HK (ibid.) also mentions the name Gnyos Ye shes Mchog, being a person from 
the Gnyos clan, who later paid part of the promised payment to Somanatha to settle the 
matter. The chronicle of the Gnyos-clan entitled kha rag gnyos kyi brgyud pa byon tshul mdor 
bsdus (see Martin, 1997:68) might clarify this matter, but this text is unfortunately currently 
not available to me. Davidson (2005:281) mentions that the chronicle of the Gnyos-clan 
states that Gnyos Lotsa ba translated the whole Vimalaprabha with Somanatha, but I could 
not verify this information. Moreover, the exact locality of Kha rag, where Somanatha first 
worked on his translation of Vimalaprabha, remains unidentified; Gyatso (1998:75—-76) 
writes in a different context that “Kharag (usually spelled Kha-rag) is an area south of the 
Tsangpo river and east of Gampala and includes the Kharag Gangtse mountains.” 

Bu ston further narrates (HK ibid.) that Somanatha due to the problem with the 
payment abandoned the translation-project after having completed the first three chapters 
of Vimalaprabha, and then traveled to Grab in ’Phen yul (north of Lha sa). There, Zhang 
pho chung (unidentified) became his student (and sponsor), and it was at this time that Bro 
Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags became Somanatha’s new translator, and together they completed 
the translation of the Vimalaprabha. 

HK’s version of Somanatha’s early stay in Tibet differs somewhat from the story in 
BA (tha.4a;—4b), pp. 667-668; Roerich, 1949:759). According to BA, Somanatha first 
encountered a translator from the Gnyos-clan named Gnyos ’Byung po (i.e., Lotsa ba Gnyos 
*Byung po; cf. BA ja.10as_7, p. 329; Roerich, 1949:372), who was unable to assist in the 
translation-work, but who helped Somanatha obtain Dge-bshes Lce pa from Bzang yul in 
G-yor po as his sponsor, and Somanatha first worked with A zha Rgya gar Brtsegs as his 
translator. BA makes no mention at all of Bro Lotsa ba, which is strange given how well- 
known Somanatha’s and ’Bro Lotsa ba’s collaboration is, and which is also amply attested 
by the colophons of the texts they translated. 

24) Admittedly, it remains uncertain where and how Shes rab Grags learnt Sanskrit, but 
there is a sentence in HK that appears to indicate that Shes rab Grags learnt Sanskrit in 
Tibet after meeting Somanatha; see fn. 26. 

25) See BA (kha.sa7—sb», pp. 65-66; Roerich, 1949:72): jo bo bod la byon paii nyer gsum pa 
la ‘brom gshegs/ de dang nye bar bla chen po ‘brog mi yang gshegs/ brog mi gshegs rjes su rgya 
gar phyag na bod du byon/ gtsang stong du ston chen nyi shu rtsa gcig la sogs pa ‘grub snying 
gi chos rnams reya cher gsungs/ jo bo rje gshegs phral tsam la dam pa sangs reyas bod du byon/ 
gra pa dang Ice dwags sgang pa rnams la zhi byed brgyud pa snga mai chos rnams gsungs/ kha 
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According to Bu ston’s History of Kalacakra (HK), after Somanatha’s 
arrival in Tibet he stayed for some years giving teachings to various students 
and translating the Kalacakra-texts. It is clear from the narrative that it 
was during Somanatha’s first stay in Tibet that his collaboration with Shes 
rab Grags took place,”° and further that it was during this period that 
Somanatha gave teachings to the Tibetan scholar Gra pa Mngon shes.” 


che zla mgon yang bod du phebs nas/ de gnyis kyi bla ma mdzad de dus kyi ‘khor lo gsungs/. 
“Brom ston died 23 years after Jo bo rje [Atisa] came to Tibet [in 1041; i-e., Brom ston 
Rgyal bai Byung gnas died in 1064]. The great Lama ’Brog mi died around this time, too. 
After the death of ’Brog-mi, the Indian Vajrapani came to Tibet and taught extensively the 
Grub-Snying cycles (i.e., grub pa sde bdun and snying po skor drug; see Kragh, 1998:81-82) 
to twenty-one major teachers in Stong in Gtsang. Right after the death of Jo bo rje [Atisa], 
Dam pa Sangs rgyas came to Tibet and taught the earlier Zhi-byed transmission to Gra pa 
[Mngon shes] and Lce Dwags Sgang pa. The Kashmirian Somanatha also came to Tibet, 
became the guru of the same two persons (i.e., Gra pa and Lce Dwags Sgang pa), and taught 
them the Kalacakra.” 

There has been some confusion about the dates that can be calculated based on this 
passage. The passage states that Brom ston died in 1064, that Brog mi died around the 
same time, and that Vajrapani came to Tibet thereafter. It then mentions the death of Atisa, 
which, it must be underlined, was ten years earlier in 1054. It then states that Pha Dam pa 
Sangs rgyas came to Tibet immediately thereafter and gave teachings to Gra pa Mngon Shes 
and Lce Dwags Sgang pa, and that some time thereafter Somanatha came to Tibet and gave 
Kalacakra teachings to the same two Tibetans. It is to be noted that the passage does not 
say that Pha Dam pa Sangs rgyas and Somanatha came to Tibet after 1064. Nevertheless, it 
seems that it was such a misunderstanding that caused the authors of Tshig mdzod Chen mo 
(Zhang, 1984:3216) to state in their survey-table of Tibetan history that Somanatha came 
to Tibet in 1064: kha che zla ba mgon po bod du byon. It has not been possible to verify that 
date based on any other source available to me. The information that Somanatha came to 
Tibet in 1064 was then disseminated in a number of secondary sources, but it appears to 
be unfounded. Newman (1987:92) has also expressed his scepticism of this precise dating 
given in Zhang (op.cit.), and instead dated Somanatha’s visits as having taken place in the 
third quarter of the 11th century, which must however, be considered slightly too late, at 
least with regard to Somanatha’s first visit. 

20) HK, 31a3, p. 67; HK, 24bo, p. 616: zhang pho chung bas bla mar bzung/ ‘bros lotstsha 
ba byas nas yongs su rdzogs par bsgyur/. “Zhang Pho Chung ba took [Somanatha] as his 
guru. When ’Bro had become a translator (/otsd ba), they completed the translation [of 
Vimalaprabha].” This passage may indicate that ‘Bro Shes rab Grags learnt the craft of 
translating Sanskrit in Tibet under Somanatha at this time, if the expression “had become a 
translator” (/otstsha byas) can be taken as carrying this implication and if it does not simply 
mean “hired as a translator.” The basic meaning of the Tibetan verb byas is “made” and it is 
noteworthy that the syntactical agent of the verb is Bro as marked by the ergative particle, 
thus implying an effort by Bro, and that Bro is not a grammatical object in the sentence, 
as would be the case in “[they] made ’Bro the translator, i.e., they hired ’Bro.” 

2”) HK, 31a; p. 67; HK, 25a), p. 617: gra pa mngon shes kyis lo gsum chos ston drangs/ nam 
mial dus phyag rten ma chad par byas/. “Gra pa Mngon shes invited [Somanatha] to come 
and teach for three years, and when they met, he gave him unending financial support.” 
Somanatha’s teaching to Gra pa Mngon shes is also narrated in BA (kha.15a)_7, page 85; 
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Ending his first stay in Tibet, Somanatha went to India for six years to bring 
offerings to his Indian gurus and to obtain more teachings.”* Thereupon, 
Somanatha returned to Tibet for a second stay, during which there is 
no mention of any collaboration with Shes rab Grags. It is not reported 
whether or when Somanatha finally left Tibet for good, but at least there 
exists no record of his eventual death in Tibet. 

The information that Somanatha gave teachings to Gra pa Mngon shes 


(1012-1090) provides a terminus ante quem for Somanatha’s first stay in 
Tibet and his collaboration with Shes rab Grags. In the Blue Annals’ (BA) 
narrative, Somanatha’s meeting with Gra pa Mngon shes takes place quite 


Roerich, 1949:96-97). Concerning the fact that this meeting took place during Somanatha’s 
first visit to Tibet, see BA (tha.4b,, p. 668; Roerich, 1949:759). 
28) Somanatha stayed several years in Tibet during his first visit and taught various Tibetan 
students, including Jo Btsun Tshul khrims Rin chen, G-yo ru ’Gar ston, Mang yul Ston 
Ma Sri Dar, Smon ’Gro’i Jam Sgom, and especially Sgom pa Dkon mchog from Grab in 
’Phen yul Grab as well as Sgro Gnam la Brtsegs from Spras pa also in Phen yul. Taranatha 
(DCB 7b,_4, p. 192) clarifies that Sgom pa Dkon mchog hailed from Grab in ’Phen yul, 
while Gnam la Brtsegs, whose clan-name was Sgro, was born in Spras pa in Phen yul. 
After mentioning all these students and that Somanatha taught them, HK states that 
Somanatha withheld teachings from Sgro Gnam la Brtsegs. Sgro then offered a bit of gold 
to Sgom pa Dkon mchog, but the latter refused to give him Somanatha’s instructions. 
Thereupon, HK says (HK, 31b,, p. 68; HK, 25a7_s, p. 617): pandi ta rgya gar gshegs pa 
dang shul du lo gsum dang yer par lo gsum go bteg mdzad de zhus pas man ngag ma lus pa 
gnang/ pandi ta phyis bod du byon pa la slob ma kun gyis/ sgom pas sgro la gdams ngag ma 
lus pa byin byas te ... Variant: The xylograph in Bu ston’s gsung ‘bum (HK,) omits dang yer 
par lo gsum, which is evidently attested by the dbu med manuscript found in Bo dong pa’s 
gsung ‘bum (HK,). The omission seems to be a clear case of saut du méme au méme, i.e., 
skipping text due to an occurrence of two identical words or phrases, here /o gsum. Hence, 
the reading of HK, should be adopted, and thereby Somanatha’s stay in India was six years 
(acc. to HK,) and not just three years (acc. to HK,). “When the pandita [Somanatha] had 
gone to India, [Sgro] held his head high for three years in Shul and for three years in Yer 
pa, but since he then [again] requested [the instructions from Sgom pa Dkon mchog, Sgom 
pa] imparted all the instructions [to him]. When the pandita [Somanatha] returned again 
to Tibet, all the students said [to him]: “Sgom pa has imparted all the instructions to Sgro 
This information regarding Somanatha’s stay in India can be supplemented by BA (tha. 
4b,_3, p. 668; Roerich, 1949:759-760), which explains that Somanatha went to India to 
bring offerings to his teachers and Vajrasana, and to obtain clarifications about the teachings: 
/de nas kha che zla mgon rgya gar du bla ma la ‘bul ba dang rdo rje gdan du mchod pa la gshegs 
nas gser mang po phul bai dus su/ snga mai mched po dul bai ‘byung gnas blo gros dang/ seng 
ge rgyal mtshan la yang sgro dogs bcad nas slar bod du byon pa ... “Thereafter, the Kashmirian 
Somanatha went to India in order to give presents to his gurus and offerings to Vajrasana. 
When he had offered much gold, he clarified misinterpretations with his former brothers 
[-in-study], Vinayakaramati and Simhadhvaja.” 
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some time before Gra pa built the Gra thang temple in 1081,” and 1080 
is therefore the terminus ante quem for Somanatha’s arrival in Tibet and 
his subsequent collaboration with Shes rab Grags, which began before they 
were invited to visit Gra pa Mngon shes for three years.*° 

There is no doubt that Somanatha’s first stay in Tibet lasted many 
years, for he stayed several years individually with various students and 
sponsors,*! and his translation-work with Shes rab Grags must also have 
extended over five to eight years, since Shes rab Grags not only first needed 
to learn sufficient Sanskrit to be able to translate the complicated works 
on Kalacakra,*? but also since Somanatha and Shes rab Grags together 
translated ten works with a total of 410 double-sided folios of Tibetan text. 

These works include nine on the Kalacakra-system and the SS root-text 
as the only non-Kalacakra-work.* It is here important to note that Shes 


29) See BA (kha.15a2_7, p. 85; Roerich, 1949:96-97). 

30) See fnn. 26 and 27, keeping in mind that the HK-passage mentioned in fn. 26 occurs 
earlier in the text than the HK-passage quoted in fn. 27. 

3) See fn. 28. 

32) See fnn. 24 and 26. 

33) The translations made by Somanatha and ’Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags include: 


Works on Kalacakra: 


i. Q3/D361, Sekoddesa (dbang mdor bstan pa, 8 folios), transl. by the Kashmirian Pandita 
Somanatha (ka chei pandi ta so ma na tha) and the Tibetan translator, the monk from 
Bro, Shes rab grags pa (bod kyi lotsa ba ‘bro dee slong shes rab grags pa). Later revised 
by Sgra tshad pa Rin chen Rgyal mtshan (b. 13th century) on the basis of Naropa’s 
commentary. Cf. Tsukamoto et al. (1989:333). 

ii, Q4/D362, Srimad-adibuddhoddhrta-sri-kélacakra-ndma-tantraraja (mchog gi dang poi 
sangs rgyas las phyung ba rgyud kyi rgyal po dpal dus kyi ‘khor lo, 119 folios), transl. by 
the Kashmirian Pandita Somanatha and the Tibetan translator, the monk from ’Bro, 
Shes rab grags. Later revised by Zhang ston Mdo sde Dpal, Tshul khrims dar, and the 
monk Shong ston in the temple of Dpal Sa skya on the basis of two manuscripts from 
MadhyadeSa. Cf. Tsukamoto et al. (1989:3 36-337). 

iii. Q2064/D1347, Milatantranusarini-dvadasasahasrika Laghu-kalacakra-tantraraja-tika 
Vimala-prabha (bsdus pai reyud kyi reyal po dus kyi ‘khor loi ‘grel bshad rtsa bai reyud kyi 
rjes su jug pa stong phrag bcu pa bcu gnyis pa dri ma med pai od, 191 folios), transl. by 
the Kashmirian Pandita Somanatha and the Tibetan translator, the monk from ’Bro, 
Shes rab grags. Later revised by Zhang ston Mdo sde Dpal, Tshul khrims dar, and 
the monk Shong ston in the temple of Dpal Sa skya on the basis of two manuscripts 
from Madhyadea. Later, revised again by Dharmakirti Sribhadra, the great pandita 
Sthiramati, and the translators Blo gros Rgyal mtshan and Blo gros Dpal bzang po on 
the basis of several Indian manuscripts. Cf. Tsukamoto et al. (1989:338). 

iv. Q2070/D1353, Kalacakrapada’s Sekoddesa-tika (dbang mdor bstan pai reya cher ‘grel 
pa, 27 folios), transl. by the Kashmirian Pandita Somanatha (z/a ba mgon po) and the 
translator, the monk from "Bro, Shes rab grags. Tsukamoto et al. (1989:334) gives the 
author’s name as Sri Nadapada, whom they identify with Naropa. 
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rab Grags in the colophons of all the translations he produced in Tibet 
with Somanatha always referred to himself* by his Tibetan name Shes rab 
Grags,** to which various epithets then were added.*° 


v. Q2072/D1355, Darikapa’s *Sri-kalacakra-tantrarajasya Sekaprakriya-vytti-vajrapadod- 
ghati (rgyud kyi reyal po dpal dus kyi ‘khor loi dbang gi rab tu byed pai ‘grel pa rdo rjei 
tshig ‘byed pa, 32 folios), transl. by the Tibetan translator-monk Shes rab grags pa by 
listening to the guru (i.e., probably Somanatha). 

vi. Q2074/D1357, Kalacakrapada’s *Srimad-naksatra-mandala-sadhana-ehadasiniga (dpal 
Idan rgyu skar gyi dkyil ‘khor gyi sgrub thabs yan lag bcu gcig pa, 15 folios), transl. by the 
Kashmirian Pandita Somanatha and the Tibetan translator-monk Shes rab Grags. 

vii. Q2087/D1371, Manjusrirajakirti’s *Tri-yoga-hrdaya-vyakarana (rnal ‘byor gsum gyi 
snying po gsal ba, 2 folios), transl. by Pandita Somanatha and the translator Bro Shes 
rab Grags. 

viii. Q2088/D1372, Kalacakrapada’s “Arya-kalacakrapada-sampradaya-nama-sad-anga-yo- 
gopadesa (sbyor ba yan lag drug gi man ngag rje dus ‘khor zhabs kyis mdzad pai snyan 
rgyud zhal gyi gdams, 3 folios), transl. by Pandita Somanatha and the translator Bro 
Shes rab Grags. 

ix. Q4609/ omitted D, *Sekaprakriya (dbang gi rab tu byed pa, 9 folios), transl. by the great 
Indian scholar Somanatha and the Tibetan translator Shes rab grags. 


Non-Kalacakra Translations: 


x. Q3107/D2260, Indrabuddhi’s *Sahajasiddhi (than cig skyes grub, 4 folios), transl. 
by the Indian scholar Somanatha and the Tibetan translator Shes rab Grags. 


34 See my remark in fn. 9 regarding why I see these colophons as having been written by 
the Tibetan translators themselves and in most cases not simply added by later copyists or 
canon-compilers. 

35) In two cases (Q3/ D361; Q2072/D1355), the name Shes rab Grags pa also appears. 

36) The epithets of Shes rab Grags vary, and might in a loose way be understood as 
developing over time, thereby perhaps implying the order in which the different texts 
were translated. The simplest epithet, occuring in two texts, including the translation of 
our root-text SS, simply says “the Tibetan translator Shes rab Grags” (bod kyi lotsa ba 
shes rab grags). A minimal variant thereof, occuring in two other texts, says “the translator 
*Bro Shes rab Grags” (/otsé ba ‘bro shes rab grags), thus adding his clan-name ‘Bro. In a 
slightly more elaborate epithet, also occurring in two texts, Shes rab Grags has become a 
monk (dge slong), since it is said, “the Tibetan translator-monk Shes rab Grags” (bod kyi 
lotsa ba dge slong Shes rab Grags). To this may be added his clan-name, as seen in one 
text, “the translator, the monk from “Bro, Shes rab grags” (lotsa ba ‘bro dge slong shes rab 
grags). Finally, as appearing in three colophons, Shes rab Grags calls himself by his most 
elaborate epithet “the Tibetan translator, the monk from “Bro, Shes rab grags” (bod kyi 
lotsa ba ‘bro dge slong shes rab grags). It may also be noted that the most elaborate epithets 
occur in the translations of the longest texts, which on the contrary might indicate that the 
variants of these epithets might not reflect a chronology but rather show a concern with the 
amount of work involved in the given translation. Nevertheless, if a chronology might be 
derived from the development of these epithets, then an approximate order of Somanatha’s 
and Shes rab Grags’s translation-work can be posited as follows (for full citations, see fn. 


33): 
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At some point, the collaboration between Somanatha and Shes rab Grags 
seems to have come to an end. Shes rab Grags left Tibet for Nepal, by this 
time knowing Sanskrit very well. Either before going to Nepal or perhaps 
after returning to Tibet, Shes rab Grags also worked briefly with two other 
scholars, including a Kashmirian pandita named Jfanavajra with whom he 
translated a brief ritual text,” and an Indian pandita, Mafjughosa, with 


i. *Sahajasiddhi (the Tibetan translator Shes rab Grags). 

ii. “Sekaprakriyd (the Tibetan translator Shes rab grags). 

iii. *Tri-yoga-hrdaya-vyakarana (the translator Bro Shes rab Grags). 

iv. *Arya-kalacakrapada-sampradaya-nama-sad-anga-yogopadesa (the translator Bro Shes 
rab Grags). 

v. *Srimad-naksatra-mandala-sadhana-ehadasiniga (the Tibetan translator-monk Shes rab 
Grags). 

vi. *Sri-halacakra-tantrarajasya Sekaprakriya-vrtti-vajrapadodghati (the Tibetan translator- 
monk Shes rab Grags pa). 

vii. Sekoddesa-tika (the translator, the monk from “Bro, Shes rab grags). 

viii. Sekoddesa (the Tibetan translator, the monk from Bro, Shes rab grags pa). 

ix. Srimad-adibuddhoddhrta-sri-kélacakra-ndma-tantraraja (the Tibetan translator, the 
monk from "Bro, Shes rab grags). 

x. Milatantranusarini-dvadasasahasrika Laghu-kalacakra-tantraraja-tika Vimala-prabha 
(the Tibetan translator, the monk from ’Bro, Shes rab grags). 


3”) The text that Shes rab Grags translated with JAanavajra is Q118/D486 *Supratistha- 
tantra-samgraha (rab tu gnas pa mdor bsdus pai reyud, 4 folios), translated by the Kashmirian 
pandita JAanavajra (kha chei pandi ta jnana badzra) and Lotsa ba ’Bro dge slong Shes rab 
Grags pa. This Kashmirian pandita JAanavajra of the 11th century seems to have been 
the same Kashmirian JAanavajra who lived in Tibet, learnt Tibetan, and produced at least 
one translation by himself, namely Q59/D415, *Sri-sambara-khasama-tantraraja (dpal bde 
mchog nam mkha’ dang mnyam pai rgyud kyi rgyal po, 3 folios), translated alone by the 
Kashmirian scholar JAanavajra (kha chei mkhan po dznya na badzras rang ‘zyur du mdzad 
i). 
The designation Kashmirian is here significant, because there also seems to have been 
a Nepalese Jfanavajrapada in the second half of the 11th century (see fn. 47). There 
are, indeed, several Jfianavajras and several translators named Ye shes Rdo rje (i.e., the 
Tibetan equivalent of Skt. JAanavajra), and the task still remains to sort out who is who 
and who was responsible for which translation work. One translator named Dpal Ye shes 
Rdo rje produced translations of four texts composed by Jayasena, viz. Q2233/D1518; 
Q2234/D1519; Q2235/D1521; Q2236/D1522. Another (?) Lotsa ba Ye shes Rdo rje 
translated a text by Indrabhati (Q2254/D1546). Then there is the learned Ye shes Rdo re, 
who worked with the Tibetan translator (skad bsgyur) Gnyan Ban Bsod [nams] (perhaps 
~ Gnyan Chung Lotsa ba, b. 13th century?) to produce a translation of a ritual text 
composed by the Kashmirian pandita Ratnavajra (11th century) (Q2551/D1679). There 
is a pandita named Jfanavajra (ye shes rdo rje) who worked with Lotsa ba Nag tsho Chen 
po (perhaps Nag Tsho Lotsa ba Tshul khrims Rgyal ba, 1011-1064) to translate a stotra 
(Q2588/D1717). There is an Indian scholar named Jfanavajra who collaborated with Lotsa 
ba Rngog Buddhapala (unidentified) in the “Lha khang Vihara” (~ Rgyal Lha khang?) to 
translate Jfanavajra’s own *Jattva-marga-darsana (de nyid mthong bai lam, Q4538/D3715) 
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whom Shes rab—again using his Tibetan name—made a translation of 
a short work on Tantric hermeneutics by pseudo-Nagarjuna. The latter 
translation was made in the retreat-place of [Brag] Yer pa, located 10 miles 
NE of Lhasa 

Shes rab Grags’s travel to Nepal and India might have coincided with 
Somanatha’s six-year journey to India after his first visit to Tibet. Soma- 
natha later returned to Tibet,*? but it does not seem that he continued his 
work with Shes rab Grags in Tibet, and aside from the translations done 
with Shes rab Grags, Somanatha did not produce any Tibetan translation 
with other Tibetan collaborators, or at least none that have been preserved 
in the Tibetan canon. Instead, Somanatha had meanwhile mastered the 
Tibetan language himself,’ and ventured to produce his own Tibetan 
translations of four additional works, including two Kalacakra-texts and 
two other Tantric works.“! 


after having been requested in dpal shing kun du tshogs ‘khor sar (2). Finally, there is an 8th 
century author Jfanavajra who composed a great many texts on mantra practice, for example 
one text (Q3511/D2687) that was translated by Ka ba Dpal brtsegs (8th—9th century) 
and revised by Sraddhakaravarman and Rin chen Bzang po (958-1055), and another 
(Q3346/D2524) that was translated by Sraddhakaravarman and Rin chen Bzang po. 

38) See Q2336/D1206, pseudo-Nagarjuna’s *Sandhi-bhasa-tika (dgongs pai skad kyi ‘grel pa, 
5 folios), transl. the Indian scholar Mafijughosa and the Tibetan translator Bro dge slong 
Shes rab Grags (bod kyi lotsa ba Shes rab Grags), in the retreat-place of Yer pa (yer pai dben 
gnas). Yer pa is also called Yer pa Lha ri or Brag Yer pa. Pandita Mafijughosa is also known 
to have collaborated with Lce Dga bai Dpal (Q3523/2699). 

To the list of texts translated by Shes rab Grags under his Tibetan name, and therefore 
perhaps produced in Tibet, must be added two works: (1) a short purificatory text enti- 
tled *Guru-mandala-samadana-vidhi (bla mai mandal yi dam gyi cho ga, 1 folio; Q2972/ 
D2121), transl. by Bro Lotsa ba; (2) Q2169/D1452: Krsna’s *Krama-catustaya-vibhanga 
(rim pa bzhii rnam par ‘byed pa, 10 folios), transl. by the Tibetan translator ‘Bro Shes rab 
Grags. Given that neither text mentions any collaborating pandita, it seems that Bro Lotsa 
ba worked on these texts by himself. 

39) While the other sources only speak of two Tibetan visits by Somanatha, Taranatha 
(DCB 7a,, p. 191) says that he visited Tibet thrice. Bu ston’s HK (HK, 32a;, p. 69; HK, 
25b7, p. 618) says that Somanatha later lived in a place called dkar chung (unidentified). 
40) See BA (Tha.4ob,, p. 740; Roerich, 1949:838) and the colophons of his four translations 
paraphrased in fn. 41. 

41) Somanatha’s own Tibetan translations include: 


Kalacakra-works: 


i. Q2065/D1348, Pundarika’s Paramartha-seva (dpal don dam pai bsnyen pa, 20 folios), 
transl. by the Kashmirian Pandita Somanatha (kha chei pandi ta zla ba mgon po). Cf. 
Tsukamoto et al. (1989:339). 

ii. Q2067/D1350, *Padmini-nama-panjika (padma can zhes bya bai dka’ grel, 1 49 folios), 
transl. by the Kashmirian Pandita Somanatha. 
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Ending this discussion of the Tibetan translation of the root-text SS, 
it can be concluded that Indrabuddhi’s SS probably was brought to Tibet 
by the Kashmirian scholar Somanatha and translated there by the Tibetan 
translator Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags at some point in the period 105 5— 
1080. The text of SS may either have come out of the Kashmirian Tantric 
tradition, in which Somanatha had grown up, or he may have obtained its 
transmission during his studies in Magadha during his youth. 


The Translation of the Commentary *Sahajasiddhipaddhati 


To analyze the history of the Tibetan translation of Laksmi’s SSP, the 
translation’s colophon must first be presented. It says: 


[The *Sahajasiddhapaddhati| was translated by the great Indian scholar (rgya 
gar gyi mkhan po chen po) of *Manavihara and the Tibetan translator-monk 
(bod kyi lotstsha ba dge slong) Prajfakirti, after having listened well [to its 


explanation]. 


This colophon mentions two persons: an Indian scholar and the Tibetan 
translator Prajfakirti. Since the translator is Tibetan, it is clear that his 
Indian name Prajfakirti is a Sanskritized form of his Tibetan name. In 
fact, Prajfakirti is Sanskrit for Tibetan Shes rab Grags, and this Prajfakirti 
is indeed identical to our Tibetan translator Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags. 
Prajfakirti is simply the pen-name that Shes rab Grags used during his time 
of working in Nepal and India. 


Non-Kalacakra-works: 


iii, Q2143/D1426, Vajrapani’s *Zattva-garbha-sadhana (de kho na nyid kyi snying po sgrub 
pa, 15 folios), transl. by the great Indian scholar Somanatha for the sake of Gnyal mi 
Shes rab Mchog. 

iv. Q2416/D1293, Lokanatha’s *Zattvdloka (de kho na nyid kyi snang ba, 13 folios), transl. 
by the Kashmirian Pandita Somanatha at the earnest request of Le’u ston Rgya nag. 


42) The Tibetan translation is entitled han cig skyes grub kyi gzhung ‘grel (22 folios). It is only 
preserved in the manuscripts and xylographs found in the five mid-18th-century editions of 
the Tibetan dstan ‘gyur: Q3108, N1108, D2261, G230049-2, and C (not available to me). 
For a comparative edition, see bstan ‘yur dpe bsdur ma, vol. 26 (reyud wi-zhi), pp. 954- 
1006. 

43) Nr108.25a;, D2261.24b,-25a,, G230049-2.32a)_3, bstan gyur dpe bsdur ma vol. 26, 
p. 1003: //rgya gar gyi mkhan po chen po ma na bi ha ra la dang/ bod kyi lotstsha ba dge slong 
pradznya kirtis legs par mnyan nas bsgyur pa lags so//. Variants: ma na bi ha ra la] Q: ma na 
bhi ha la la NDG. The Q-edition is currently not available to me, but its readings have been 
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After Shes rab Grags ended his work with Somanatha in Tibet he trav- 
eled to Patan (a.k.a. Lalitpur) in present-day Kathmandu, Nepal, where he 
began working with several local panditas and produced Tibetan transla- 
tions of sixteen Sanskrit works. The Kalacakra-system that Shes rab Grags 
had worked on earlier was also transmitted in Nepal, for example by the 
Newar pandita Samantaéri from Patan, whom Rwa Chos rab (the nephew 
of Rwa Lotsa ba Rdo rje Grags) invited to Tibet to teach the Kalacakra- 
teachings there (Lo Bue, 1997:626). Nevertheless, Shes rab Grags did not 
work any further on Kalacakra-materials in Nepal, but instead turned his 
attention to the translation of Tantric works belonging to various other 
cycles. 

Shes rab Grags seems to have continued using his Tibetan name for 
some time after arriving in Nepal before he began to write under the name 
Prajfakirti. If this observation may be taken as a guiding principle for a 
chronology of his work in Nepal, then one of his first collaborations was 
with the Nepalese master Kanakasrimitra, together with whom Shes rab 
Grags produced a translation of Jetari’s *Swgata-mata-vibhanga-bhasya.“ At 
this stage, Shes rab Grags still wrote under his Tibetan name, but in this 
colophon he changed his Tibetan epithet dge slong, meaning ‘monk’, to the 
corresponding Nepalese word bande. 

Shes rab Grags also worked under the guidance of several other Nepalese 
scholars. With the Nepalese pandita Jayakara, he translated Visakhadeva’s 
Vinayakarika,* at which point Shes rab Grags already worked under the 


obtained from bstan ‘zyur dpe bsdur ma. The readings of C, which likewise is not available 
to me, are not included in bstan ‘gyur dpe bsdur ma, and have not been considered here. 

44) Namely, Q5868/D3900, Jetari’s *Sugata-mata-vibhanga-bhasya (bde bar gshegs pai 
gzhung rnam par ‘byed pai bshad pa, 59 folios), transl. by the great Indian scholar Kanakaéri- 
mitra (rgya gar gyi mkhan po chen po ka na ka shri mi tra) and the Tibetan translator-monk 
Shes rab Grags (bod kyi lotsa ba ban de shes rab grags). Although Kanakaérimitra (~Kanakaéri) 
in this colophon is designated as an Indian scholar, Kanakaéri is explicitly called a Nepalese 
scholar (bal poi mkhan po) in the colophon of his and Shel dkar Lotsa ba Chos kyi Shes 
rab’s (b. 11th century) translation of Mafjusrimitra’s *Sri-sarva-guhya-vidhi-garbhalamkara 
(dpal gsang ba thams cad kyi spyii cho gai snying po rgyan, Q3316/D2490). In Kanaka[éri]’s 
and [Rma ban] Lotsa ba Chos ’Bar’s (1044-1089) translation of Udgatasila’s *Cittapariksa 
(sems brtags pa, Q5302/D3906), Kanaka’s origin is not stated and he is only designated a 
pandita. BA (ja.14b;, p. 338; Roerich, 1949:382) clearly describes Kanakaéri as a Nepalese 
(bal po ka na ka shri) and says that he was the teacher of the Nepalese master Mahakaruna 
(bal po thugs rje chen po); similarly elsewhere in BA (cf. ja.t5a4, p. 339; Roerich, 1949:384). 
Lo Bue (1997:652) explains that Kanakasri was a Newar scholar educated in India at the 
Vikramasila monastery in Magadha. 

4) Le., Q5625/D4123 *Visakhadeva’s (Sa gai lha) Vinayakarika (‘dul bai tshig leur byas 
pa), transl. by the Nepalese scholar (bal poi pandi ta) Jayakara and the Tibetan translator- 
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name Prajfakirti. With the Nepalese Acarya Varendraruci,*° Shes rab Grags 
made two translations of ritual texts composed by Bhanucandra,‘’ also 


monk (bod kyi lotsa ba dee slong) Prajhakirti. The colophon goes on to state that their 
translation later was slightly revised by the learned (sgrai don mkhas pa) Rong ston Shes 
bya Kun rig (1367-1449), after he had met the Indian scholar Vanaratna Mahasthavira 
(1384-1468) hailing from [the town] Sadnagara in East India, [who visited Tibet several 
times in the mid-15th century] (see D4123.63a). Besides that Jayakara was Nepalese, 
little else is known about him. BA (kha.11b3, p. 78) comments on this translation in its 
quotation of a series of unidentified verses describing the Vinaya transmission-history in 
Tibet, saying: /dge slong gi ni ka ri ka/ /ne pa la yi pandi ta/ /lung dang rtogs pai bdag nyid 
can! /mkhas pa dza ya ka va las/ /dee slong pradznya kirtis bsgyur/. “The Karika for the bhiksus 
was translated by the monk Prajfakirti [having obtained it] from the scholar Jayakara, a 
Nepalese pandita, a master of scripture and realization.” For a different English translation, 
see Roerich (1949:87). Since Jayakara did not engage in many other collaborations with 
Tibetans and thus does not seem to have been active in Tibet itself, it may be assumed that 
the collaboration took place in Nepal. Lo Bue (1997:635) states that Jayakara flourished in 
the mid-rrth century. 

The only other Tibetan collaboration that Jayakara was involved in was the translation 

of three short Vajrapani-sadhanas translated by a Tibetan called Mar pa Lotsa ba, probably 
referring to the second Mar pa Lotsa ba, viz. Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug 
(1042-1136). These three texts are: Q3029/D2185 Meghavegin’s *Vajrapany-analajihva- 
vrtti-muktavali (phyag na rdo rje Ice dbab kyi ‘grel pa mu tig gi phreng ba), transl. by 
Pandita Jayakara and Lotsa ba Mar pa; Q3030/D2186 Meghavegin’s *Bhagavad-vajrapany- 
analajihva-guhyasamvesa-sadhana (bcom Idan das phyag na rdo rje Ice dbab kyi gsang bai yang 
bkol gyi sgrub pai thabs), transl. by Guru Jayakara and Mar pa Lotsa; and Q3031/D2188, 
Meghavegin’s *Vajrapany-analajihva-purahsarakalpa-yogacaryamargastaka (phyag na rdo rje 
Ice dbab kyi sngon du ‘gro bai yan lag rnal ‘byor gyi spyod lam brgyad pa), transl. by Jayakara 
and Mar pa Lotsa ba. Mar pa Do ba is known to have worked in Nepal in the 1060s and 
70s. Aside from visiting Nepal at the beginning of his travel to India, BA (ja.14b;—17a3, 
pp. 338-343; Roerich, 1949:383—-389) mentions that Mar pa Do ba later returned to Nepal 
and studied with several masters there. For more information on Mar pa Do ba, see Roberts 
(2007:162, 181). ; 
40) The colophons of Prajfakirti’s two translations refer to the collaborating pandita as Sri 
Varendra. Such a name does not appear with any other translation in the Tibetan canon, 
and so appears to be unidentifiable, but it is highly likely that the famous Nepalese scholar 
Varendraruci is intended. 
4) Namely, Q2767/D1903 Bhanucandra’s *Arghavidhi (arghai cho ga, 8 folios), transl. by 
the Indian scholar Sri Varendra and the translator-monk (Jotsa ba dee slong) Prajhakirti (see 
D1903.8b,); and Q2768/D1904 Bhanucandra’s *Pratisthavidhi (rab tu gnas pai cho ga, 9 
folios), transl. by the Indian scholar Varendra and the translator-monk (Jotsa ba dee slong) 
Prajfakirti (see D1904.16b3_,); cf. Tsukamoto et al. (1989:508) for an unidentified Sanskrit 
manuscript by this title. 

Varendraruci was a well-known Nepalese scholar active in the second half of the 11th 
century, particularly in the 1060s—1090s. BA (ja.19a4_5, p. 3473; Roerich, 1949:394) states 
that he also was known Ca-Haridu (ha mu dkar po), meaning “the white mantrika’” (Roberts, 
2007:163); for the Sanskrit form ca-handu signified by the Tibetan translation ba mu 
dkar po, see its attestation in the colophon of Q5753/D4255. Besides teaming up with 
Prajfakirti, Varendraruci also worked with several other Tibetan translators, the most 
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using the name Prajhakirti. With the pandita named Sumatikirti,** Shes 


famous of whom is Rngog Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes rab (1059-1109), who translated five 
Tantric texts with Varendraruci, when Rngog visited Nepal in the 1ogos (see passage from 
BA in fn. 57). 

The texts translated by Varendraruci and Rngog Lotsa ba include: Q2259/D1551 Sin- 
yatasamadhi’s Tattva-jndnasiddhi nama svadhisthana(-krama) (dpal de kho na nyid ye shes grub 
pa [zhes bya ba bdag byin gyis brlab pai rim pa]; cf. Tsukamoto et al, 1989:277), transl. by the 
Nepalese Acarya Varendraruci (bal po’i atsérya bharendrarutsi) and Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes 
rab (see D1551.202a3); Q2260/D1552 Avadhuta-Advayavajra’s Sarvartha-siddhi-sadhana 
(don thams cad grub pa zhes bya bai sgrub thabs; cf. Tsukamoto et al, 1989:278, 287), transl. 
by the Nepalese Acarya Varendraruci and Rngog Blo Idan Shes rab (see D1551.202b;); 
Q2261/Dr553 Sinyatasamadhi’s */adndvesa (ye shes dbab pa), transl. by the Nepalese 
Acarya Varendraruci and Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes rab (see D1552.204b7); Q2262/D1554 
Srimatideva’s *Chinnamunda-vajravarahi-sadhana (rdo rje phag mo dbu bead mai sgrub 
thabs), transl. by the Nepalese Acarya Varendraruci and Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes rab (see 
D1554.206a,); and Q2264/D1556 Buddhadatta’s *Sri-vajrayogini-homa-vidhi (dpal rdo rje 
rnal ‘byor mai sbyin sreg gi cho ga), transl. by the Nepalese Pandita Varendraruci and the 
Tibetan Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes rab (see D1556.208b¢). In these colophons, Varendraruci 
is always described as “the Nepalese Acarya” (bal po’i dtsarya) or “the Nepalese Pandita” (bal 
poi pandi ta), and there can thus be little doubt that Varendraruci was Nepalese. 

Varendraruci is further known to have been involved in producing two translations 
with the Tibetan translator Rma ban Chos ’Bar (a.k.a. Rma Lotsa ba, 1044-1089), who 
is also known to have worked for some time in Nepal. These works are: Q2263/D1555 
Virtpas Chinnamunda-sadhana (dbu bcad mai sgrub thabs; see Nihom, 1999), transl. by 
the Nepalese Pandita Varendraruci and the Tibetan translator (bod kyi lotsa ba) Rma Chos 

Bar (see Dr556.208a,); and Q2421/D1265 Sahajavilasa’s *Sri-heruka-sidhana (he ru kai 

sgrub thabs; cf. Tsukamoto et al, 1989:468, for an unidentified Sanskrit manuscript with 
this title), transl. by the Indian scholar Varendraruci (rgya gar gyi mkhan po bhalendrarutsi) 
and the Tibetan translator Rma ban Chos ’Bar (see D1265.24a3). For information on Rma 
ban Chos "Bar, see BA (nga.7b;—11a, pp. 196-203; Roerich, 1949:219-227) and Roberts 
(2007:157—158, 160, 162). 

Finally, Varendraruci produced one translation with someone named Ye shes Rdo rje, 
who remains unidentified: Q2291/D1580 Varendraruci’s own *Sisyinugraha- vidhi (gzhan 
don slob ma rjes su gzung bai cho ga; cf. Tsukamoto et al, 1989:510, for an unidentified 
Sanskrit manuscript with a reminiscient title), transl. by the Nepalese Guru translator (b/a 
ma bal po lotsa ba, = Varendraruci) and the highly compassionate Ye Shes Rdo rje (ye shes 
rdo rje thugs rje chen po dang Idan pa, perhaps © Jfanavajra Mahakaruna?; cf. Mahakaruna 
in fn. 44); for this colophon, see D1580.16b,_5. Lo Bue (1997:635) identifies this Ye shes 
Rdo rje as the Nepalese Acarya JAanavajrapada (bal po 4 tsa rya dznya na badzra’i zhabs), 
who produced the Tibetan translation of Advayavajra’s *Trayodasatmaka-sri-cakrasamvarasya 
abhiseka-vidhi (dpal ‘khor lo sdom pai bcu gsum mai bdag nyid kyi dbang bskur bai cho 
ga, Q4625/D1486, 11 folios) in collaboration with the Tibetan translator Zhang zhung 
(perhaps % Zhang zhung Lotsa ba Byang chub Shes rab?). For other persons named Ye shes 
Rdo rie, cf. fn. 37. 

For more information on Varendraruci, see Lo Bue (1997:63 5-636), Roberts (2007: 
163-164), and BA (ja.18b,—20a, pp. 346-3493 Roerich, 1949:393-396). 

48) In the colophons, Shes rab Grags always refers to him as Sumatikirti, with the exception 
of one colophon (Q2247/D1535) where the pandita is only named Sumati, although it still 
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rab Grags, again always using the name Prajfakirti, translated six minor 
Tantric works, mostly sadhanas and various blessing-rituals.” 

The pandita Sumatikirti was, in fact, a well-known scholar, active in 
Nepal® during the second half of the 11th century. Collaborating with at 


seems that the name “Sumatikirti” is intended, since no other pandita merely called Sumati 
is known in the colophons of the Tibetan canonical texts. 
49) The five works that Shes rab Grags translated in collaboration with Sumatikirti are: 


i. Q2633/D1764: *Pindapatika’s *Sri-mahakala-sadhana (dpal mgon po nag po sgrub 
thabs, 2 folios; cf. Tsukamoto et al, 1989:484), transl. by the Indian scholar Sumatikirti 
and the translator-monk Prajfakirti. 

ii, Q3948/D3127: Jetari’s Mahdpratisara-cakra-lekhana-vidhi (so sor ‘brang ma chen moi 
‘khor lo bri bai cho ga, 3 folios), transl. by the monk Prajfakirti in the presence of the 
Indian scholar Sumatikirti. 

iii. Q3960/D3139: Sumatikirti’s *Pratistha-vidhi (rab tu gnas pai cho ga, 2 folios; cf. 
Tsukamoto et al, 1989:508), transl. by the Pandita Sri Sumatikirti and the translator 
Prajfakirti. ; 

iv. Q4619/omitted D: *Sundarinanda’s *Sri-cakra-samvara-pratistha-vidhi (dpal ‘khor lo 
sdom pai rab tu gnas pai cho ga, 6 folios), transl. by the Indian scholar Sumatikirti and 
the Tibetan translator-monk Prajfakirti. 

v. Q2247/D1535: Manakasri’s *Sri-cakra-samvaraikavira-sadhana (dpal ‘khor lo sdom pa 
dpa bo gcig bu sgrub thabs, 7 folios), transl. by the Indian Scholar Sumati (~Sumati- 
kirti) and the monk Prajfakirti. 


0) While it is certain that Sumatikirti lived and worked in Nepal, perhaps in Patan (?), 
during the second half of the 11th century, it remains uncertain whether he was of Nepalese 
origin. Many of the colophons of the Tibetan translations he helped to produce simply 
characterize him as an “Indian scholar” (rgya gar gyi mkhan po). This designation is, however, 
the most general of the designations used in such colophons, and need not indicate actual 
“Indian” origin, because it is often used of scholars hailing from Kashmir or Nepal, even 
though more specific designations for scholars from those places exist. Yet, there are also 
colophons that specify Sumatikirti as a “Nepalese pandita” (bal po? pandi ta sumatikirti); e.g., 
Q2286/omitted D, Q2393/D1271, Q2751/D1887, all of which are translations made 
with Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug (the list is not exhaustive). Roberts (2007:181) 
reports that the Tibetan author Si tu Padma Nyin byed (1774-1853) described Sumatikirti 
as a Newar student of the Indian master Vajrapani (7gya gar gyi phyag na), but Si tu’s writings 
are currently not available to me, and I have thus not been able to verify this information. 
There is also other evidence pointing to a Sumatikirti who taught at the North Indian 
Buddhist monastery Nalanda. Consequently, van der Kuijp (1983:31) has described the 
Sumatikirti with whom Rngog Blo Idan Shes rab worked in Nepal as being formerly 
from Nalanda. This evidence occurs in BA’s (ta.3a3_4, p. 639) account of the travels of 
Khyung po Rnal ’byor (978/990-1127), which says: nalandar na ro pai slob ma da chen 
pol sumatikirtil ramapala/ natekaral kamkatai rje btsun ma rin chen lha mo/ kukuripai 
slob ma grub thob nyi mai snying po rnams la chos mang du zhus/. “At Nalanda, [Khyung 
po Rnal ’byor] requested many teachings from Naropa’s student the great Dal[naéila], 
Sumatikirti, Ramapala, Nategara, Lady Ratnadevi of Kamkata, and Kukuripa’s student Sid- 
dha Siryagarbha.” For another English translation, see Roerich (1949:729). It is notewor- 
thy that the list of Khyung po’s teachers in Nalanda includes two well-known students 
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least six known Tibetan translators, he was involved in the translation of 
39 texts into Tibetan, and thus seems to have run a veritable workshop for 
Tibetan translation and to have had very close bonds with his Tibetan dis- 
ciples. Aside from the transmissions he gave to Shes rab Grags, Sumatikirti 
also worked with: Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug (1042—1136),”! 
Lo chung Grags mchog Shes rab (dates unknown), Gnyan Darma Grags 


of Maitripada, namely Ramapala and Nategara (a.k.a. Sahajavajra); see Tatz (1987:710). It 
must, however, be underlined that Sumatikirti’s association with Nalanda has still only been 
confirmed in this late Tibetan source of the 15th century. It has not yet been attempted to 
trace it to any earlier biography of Khyung po Rnal ’byor, or other sources. 

>) Sumatikirti and Mar pa Do ba translated the following works into Tibetan: Q2154/ 
D1437 Vajraghanta’s *Sri- -bhagavac-cakrasambara-sadhana- ratnacintimani (bcom Idan ‘das 
dpal ‘khor lo bde mchog sgrub pai thabs rin po che yid bzhin gyi nor bu); Q2158/D1441 
Vajraghanta’s “Mandaladeva-stotra-ratnamayadana (dkyil ‘khor gyi lha la bstod pa rin po che 
sgyu phrul sbyin pa); (Q2279/D1571 Vajraghanta’s *Vajravarahi-sadhana?, rdo rje phag moi 
sgrub thabs); Q2160/D1443 Kambala’s *Bhagavac-chri-cakrasambarasya Sadhana Ratna- 
cudamani (bcom Idan das dpal ‘khor lo bde mchog gi sgrub thabs rin po che gtsug gi nor 
bu); Q2164/ omitted D, Krsna’s *Bhagavac-chri-cakrasambara-mandala-vidhi (bcom Idan 
das dpal bde mchog ‘khor loi dkyil ‘khor gyi cho ga) (revision only); Q2166/D1448 Krsna’s 
Vasantatilaka (dbyid kyi thig le, cf. Tsukamoto et al, 1989:264); Q2167/D1450 Krsna’s 
*Guhyatattvaprakasa (gsang bai de kho na nyid rab tu gsal ba, revision only); Q2199/D1482 
Bhraman Bhrimkara’s *Sri-heruka-bhattaraka -prasadhanopayika-pindika (rje btsun dpal he 
ru ka sgrub pa’i thabs mdor bsdus pa, revision only); Q2286/ omitted D, Prajfiabhadra’s *S7i- 
vajravarahi-sadhana (dpal rdo rje phag moi sgrub thabs); Q2393 /D1271 Tarasri’s *Hevajra- 
dvibhuja-sadhana (kye rdo rje phyag gnyis pai sgrub thabs); Q2751/D1887 Vagisvarakirti’s 
*Samksipta-abhiseka-vidhi-samasika (dus pai dbang bskur ba’ cho ga mdor bsdus pa, in col- 
laboration with the Tibetan translator Klog skya Gzhon nu Bar); Q2788/ D1925 Sridhara’s 
*Vajra-sarasvati-stotra (rdo rje dbyangs can ma’ bstod pa); Q3534/D2710 *Bhagavad-arya- 
manjusri-sadhisthana-stuti (bcom Idan das phags pa jam dpal gyi bstod pa byin brlabs dang 
bcas pa) attributed to Candragomin (in collaboration with Rngog Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes 
rab); Q4486/D3663 Jetari’s Vajrasynkhala-sadhana (rdo rje lu gu reyud kyi sgrub thabs, cf. 
Tsukamoto et al, 1989:459-460); Q4675 /omit D, Dakasri’s *Sadyogini-sadhana (rnal ‘byor 
ma drug gi sgrub pai thabs); and Q5339/D3943 Vairocanaraksita’s *Siksd-kusuma-manjari 
(dslab pa me tog snye ma, revision only). Additionally, there is Sumatikirti’s and Mar pa 
do ba’s extra-canonical translation of the Cakrasamvaratantra entitled Sriherukabhidhana, 
which is currently not available to me. For general information on this translation, see 
Gray (2007a:144; 2007b:706). For a modern edition of the latter text based on two extra- 
canonical manuscripts, see Gray (forthcoming). For information on Mar pa Do ba, see Lo 
Bue (1997:649). 

°2) Sumatikirti and Lo chung Grags mchog Shes rab produced two translations: Q2127/ 
D1r411 Sumatikirti’s own *Laghu-samvara-tantra-patalabhisandhi (sdom pai rgyud chung 
ngui mtshams sbyor); and Q2168/D1451, Krsnas “Krama-catustaya (rim pa bzhi po). In 
the latter text, the translator’s name is given as Grags pa Shes rab, which seems to refer 
to Grags mchog Shes rab. The commentary to Krsna’s *Krama-catustaya (Q2169/D1452 
*Krama-catustaya-vibhaga, rim pa bzhi’i rnam par ‘byed pa) was translated by ’Bro Lotsa ba 
Shes rab Grags. 
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(11th—12th century),*> Zha ma Seng ge Rgyal mtshan (second half of 11th 
century), Glog skya Gzhon nu ’Bar (dates unknown), Mal gyo Blo gros 
Grags (11th century),°*° and Rngog Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes rab (1059- 
t109).” Shes rab Grags also worked on revising the Tibetan translation 


°3) Gnyan Darma Grags also wrote under the Sanskritized name Dharmakirti. He was 
active in the second half of the 11th century. He left Tibet for Kashmir, India, and Nepal 
in 1076. His collaboration with Sumatikirti includes two translations: Q3945/D3124 
Buddhajhana’s “Mahdpratisara-raksa (so sor ‘brang ma chen moi bsrung ba); and Qs5273/ 
D3872 Prajfakaramati’s Bodhicaryavatara-panjika (byang chub kyi spyod pa la jug pai dka’ 
grel, see de La Vallée Poussin, 1901-1914). 

°4 Sumatikirti and Zha ma Seng ge Rgyal mtshan made the following two translations: 
Q4620/ omit D, Sundarinanda’s *S7i-cakrasamvara-homa-vidhi (dpal ‘khor lo sdom pai sbyin 
sreg gi cho ga); and Q5339/D3943, Vairocanaraksita’s *Siksé-kusuma-manjari (bslab pa me 
tog snye ma, in collaboration with Glog skya Gzhon nu ’Bar). 

°°) Working under the supervision of Pandita Sumatikirti, Glog skya Gzhon nu ’Bar 
seems only to have worked in collaboration with other Tibetan translators, namely on 
the following two texts: Q2751/D1887 Vagisvarakirti’s *Samksipta-abhiseka-vidhi-samasika 
(dus pai dbang bskur bai cho ga mdor bsdus pa, in collaboration with Mar pa [Do ba] Lotsa 
ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug); and Q5339/D3943 Vairocanaraksita’s *Siksd-kusuma-marjari 
(dslab pa me tog snye ma, in collaboration with Zha ma Seng ge Rgyal mtshan). 

©) Mal gyo Blo gros Grags produced a revised translation of the Cakrasamvara-tantra 
in collaboration with Sumatikirti (Gray, 2007a:144-145; 2007b:707), which has been 
preserved in the Phug brag manuscript bka’ gyur. For a diplomatic edition of this text, 
see Gray (forthcoming). 

°7) Sumatikirti and Rngog Blo Idan Shes rab made the following Tibetan translations: 

Q2150/D1433 Vajraghanta’s *Sri-cakrasamvara -pancakrama (dpal ‘khor lo sdom pai rim pa 
Inga pa, revision only); Q2182/D1465 Prajfaraksita’s “Sri. -Abhisamaya-nama-panjika (dpal 
mngon par rtogs pa zhes bya bai dka’ ‘grel); Q2183 / D1466 Prajfaraksita’s *Sri-cakrasamvara- 
puja-meghamanjari (dpal ‘khor lo sdom pai phyi rol gyi mchod pai cho $a); Q2184/ D1467 
Prajfaraksita’s *Sri- cakrasamvara-bali-manjari (dpal ‘khor lo sdom pai gtor mai cho 84) 

Q2185/D1468 Prajfaraksita’s *Sr7-cakrasamvara-hastapija-vidhi (dpal ‘khor lo sdom pai lag 
mchod kyi cho ga); Q3534/D2710 *Bhagavad-arya-manjusri-sadhisthana-stuti attributed to 
Candragomin (bcom Idan das iphags pa jam dpal gyi bstod pa byin brlabs dang bcas pa, 
in collaboration with Mar pa Do ba); Q4624/D1433 Vajraghanta’s *Sri-cakrasambara- 
pancakrama (dpal ‘khor lo bde mchog gi rim pa Inga pa, revision only); Q5193/D3795 
Prajhakaramati’s Abhisamayalamkara-vytti-pindartha (mngon par rtogs pai rgyan gyi ‘grel 
pai bsdus don); Q5272/D3871 Santideva’s Bodhisattvacaryavatara/Bodhicaryavatara (byang 
chub sems dpaii spyod pa la jug pa, revision only); Q5363 /D3968 Jetari’s *Bodhicittotpada- 
samadana-vidhi (byang chub kyi sems bskyed pa dang yi dam blang bai cho ga); Q5406/D4493 
Jetari’s *Bodhicittotpada-samadana-vidhi (byang chub kyi sems bskyed pa dang yi dam blang 
bai cho ga); and Q5730/D4231 Dharmottara’s Nydyabindutika (rigs pai thigs pai reya cher 
grel pa, revision only, on the basis of a North Indian manuscript (*MadhyadeSa, yul dbus 
kyi dpe)). 

It is notable that Rngog Blo Idan Shes rab, after he returned to Tibet from Kashmir 
in 1092 (return-date according to Zhang, 1984:3218), is said in BA to have worked with 
Sumatikirti in Tibet and not in Nepal. BA (ca.37b,_;, p. 288) says: slar bod du byon/ bod 
du yang pandi ta ‘bum phrag gsum pa dang/ su ma ti kirtih gnyis la chos gsan zhing bal por 
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of the Cakrasamvara-tantra together with another of Sumatikirti’s Tibetan 
students, namely Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug.** The colophon 
of this revision makes no mention of Sumatikirti, but given that Shes rab 


yug cig byon nas atulyavajra dang/ varendraruci la sogs pa la sngags kyi gsan pa yang mdzadl. 
“Having returned to Tibet [from Kashmir], [Rngog Blo Idan Shes rab] again listened to 
the Dharma in Tibet from the two Panditas Trilaksa [Sthirapala] and Sumatikirti, and 
having then gone to Nepal for some time, he received teachings on mantra from Atulyavajra, 
Varendraruci, and others.” For another English translation, see Roerich (1949:325). Van der 
Kuijp’s (198 3:31) remark that Rngog worked with Sumatikirti in Tibet after his return from 
Kashmir is presumably based on the above passage from BA, although he did not indicate his 
source for that information. My cursory reading of Rngog Blo Idan Shes rab’s hagiography 
written by [Gro lung pa] Blo gros Byung gnas (b. 11th century) in 1150 (/cags poi rtai 
lo), entitled gro lung pa blo gros ‘byung gnas kyis mdzad pai blo Idan shes rab kyi rnam thar 
(modern title given to the text in bka’ gdams gsung ‘bum), which truly is more hagiography 
than biography, did not reveal any information on Sumatikirti, although a more thorough 
study may be needed. 

Besides BA, I have still not found other evidence to corroborate that Sumatikirti visited 
Tibet. Trilaksa worked with Gnyan Darma Grags on the translation of a short Mahakala- 
sadhana (Q4898 /D1752), which could likewise have taken place in Tibet and which would 
thus support the above passage form BA, but since Gnyan Darma Grags also stayed in Nepal 
for twelve years (see Bu ston’s History of Dharma; Szerb, 1990:97; Obermiller, 1932:219), 
this is not evidence in itself. Bu ston’s History of Dharma (Szerb, 1990:92-93; Obermiller, 
1932:216) further mentions Sumatikirti as one of the several collaborators of the Tibetan 
translator Khri Bkra shis Dbang phyug Nam mkha’ Btsan (dates unknown), who is said 
(ibid.) to have stayed 17 years in Kashmir and two periods of 17 years in Tibet. It may be 
noteworthy that Nepal is not mentioned as a residence of Khri Bkra shis, but to use this 
as evidence would be highly circumstantial. Given that Sumatikirti lived in Nepal and also 
visited Tibet in the 1090s, it is equally possible that Shes rab Grags made (some of) his 
translations with Sumatikirti in Tibet in the 1090s (perhaps those using his Tibetan name 
instead of the pen-name Prajfakirti?). 
°8) The revision made by Shes rab Grags and Mar pa Do ba is: Q16/D368, Laghu- 
Cakrasamvara-tantra (reyud kyi rgyal po dpal bde mchog nyung ngu, 34 folios, cf. Tsukamoto 
et al, 1989:251-252), originally translated by Padmakara and Rin chen Bzang po (958- 
1055) on the basis of a Kashmirian manuscript (kha chei dpe), and later revised by the 
translator-monk (sgra seyur dee slong) Prajfakirti and Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang 
phyug on the basis of a North Indian manuscript (*MadhyadeSa, yul dbus dpe). For general 
information on this revision, see Gray (2007a:144; 2007b:706), and for a modern edition 
of the text, see Gray (forthcoming). It is noteworthy that this is not the only collaboration 
that Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug had with other Tibetan students of Sumatikirti. 
Other such collaborations include: Q2751/D1887 Vagiévarakirti’s *Samksipta-abhiseka- 
vidhi-simasika (‘dus pai dbang bskur bai cho ga mdor bsdus pa) translated by Sumatikirti 
and Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug in collaboration with the Tibetan translator 
Klog skya Gzhon nu Bar; and Q3534/D2710 *Bhagavad-arya-manjusri-sadhisthana-stuti 
(bcom Idan das iphags pa jam dpal gyi bstod pa byin brlabs dang bcas pa) attributed to 
Candragomin, translated by Sumatikirti and Mar pa Do ba Chos kyi Dbang phyug in 
collaboration with Rngog Lotsa ba Blo Idan Shes rab. For more information on Sumatikirti, 
see Roberts (2007:181). 
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Grags here went by Prajfakirti, it it very possible that the revision was made 
during his stay in Nepal. 

One of the most significant” transmissions that Shes rab Grags received 
in Nepal was the text and explanation of Vajragarbha’s Hevajra-commen- 
tary entitled *Hevajra-pindartha-tika (kyei rdo rje bsdus pai don gyi rgya 
cher ‘grel pa). The first five chapters of this commentary had formerly 
been translated into Tibetan® by the "Bro Seng dkar Sakya ’Od,°! work- 
ing with the Indian scholar Danaésila.” Their translation was later revised 
by Subhatisrisanti and Lotsa ba Cog gru Ting nge ’dzin Bzang po, and 
this revised translation was then revised again by Shes rab Grags, writing 
as Prajfakirti, working with the Indian scholar Prince Sri Abhayadeva,® 


°°) Certainly significant enough for Bu ston to single out this particular translation among 
Shes rab Grags’s translations that he mentions in his History of Buddhism (see fn. 19). 

60) For all the following information on this partial translation, see the internal colophon 
of the text, found inside the Tibetan translation at the end of the fifth chapter on Tattva 
(D1180.46a4_¢). 

61) *Bro Seng dkar Sakya ’Od (born in the first quarter of the rrth century) was a Tibetan 
translator, who traveled to Nepal and India. He was of the ’Bro-family (in the colophons 
also spelled ’Gro), i.e., the same clan as Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags. Besides his partial 
Hevajra-commentary translation made with Danaéila, Sakya ’Od also worked with the 
Nepalese scholar Jeta Ca-Hamdu Santibhadra to translate Vimuktisena’s vdrttika on the 
Abhisamayalamkara (phags pa shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa stong phrag nyi shu Inga pai 
man ngag gi bstan bcos mngon par rtogs pai rgyan gyi tshig leur byas pai rnam par ‘grel pa, 
Q5186/D3788), Haribhadra’s pavijika on the Ratnagunasamcayagatha (bcom Idan das yon 
tan rin po che sdud pai tshigs su bead pai dka’ ‘erel, Q5190/D3792), Prajhakaragupta’s 
*Sahavalamba-nirnaya-siddhi (lhan cig dmigs pa nges par grub pa, Q5753/D4255), and 
Ratnakarasanti’s *Vijnaptimatrata-siddhi (rnam par rig pa tsam nyid du grub pa, Q5756! 
D4259). For information on Santibhadra, see Lo Bue (1 997: 639-643). With Ajitasribhadra, 
Sakya "Od translated the *“Sardilakarna-avadana (stag rnaii rtogs pa brjod pa, Q1027/D358), 

and with Dhirisrijfana, he translated Advayavajra’s Tattva-vimsika (de kho na nyid theg pa 
chen po nyi shu pa, Q3095/D2250, cf. Tsukamoto et al, 1989:361-362). Bro Seng dkar 
Sakya ’Od should not be confused with the translator Sakya Od (Sakyaprabha) of the 8th— 
gth century. 

2) According to Roerich’s translation of BA (1949:729), Danaéila is the pandita sometimes 
referred to as “the great Da’ (da chen po) from Nalanda monastery. For a translation of this 
BA-passage, see fn. 50, where Roerich adds Danasila in parenthesis after the name “the great 
Da.” If that is so, then the passage in question identifies Danasila as a student of Naropa 
who resided in Nalanda. There are several translations by this Danasila in the Tibetan canon, 
but his works must be distinguished from the numerous translations made by the 8th—9th 
century translator Danasila, collaborating mostly with Jinamitra and Ye shes Sde. 

63) Prince Sti Abhayadeva (rgyal poi sras dpal jigs med lha) is difficult to identify. He does 
not seem to have collaborated with any other Tibetan translator under that name, but 
he did translate two other works together with Shes rab Grags, namely: Q2252/D1544 
*Simhamukha Visnugupta’s “Srivajravarahisadhana (dpal rdo rje phag mo sgrub pai thabs, 
8 folios), transl. by the venerable Sakya-monk (sh‘akyaii dee slong btsun pa) Prajfiakirti in 
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relying on a manuscript from MadhyadeSa. Yet, Shes rab Grags went much 
further in his work on this text than any of his predecessors had done. 


the presence of the Indian Scholar *Sti Mahavadhitipa Prince Abhayadeva (dpal a wa 
dh'u ti pa chen pol /rgyal poi sras Figs med tha) (for this colophon, see D1544.190a7); 
and Q4527/D3703 Sanku’s *Siddha-garuda-sastra (mkha’ lding grub pai bstan bcos, 8 
folios), transl. by the Indian scholar, the glorious Brahman, the matchless Mahavadhuti 
(Abhayadeva?) and the translator monk Prajfakirti ... copied from a manuscript belonging 
to Gtsang pa Lo tsa ba (see D3703.344a2_3-344bs: //reya gar gyi mkhan po dpal bram ze a ba 
dhit ti chen po dpe med kyi zhal sngar/ lo tsa ba bande prajnya kirtis bsgyur ba’ol/ ... gtsang pa 
lo tsa bai phyag dpe las bris so). It is noticeable that Shes rab Grags in all his collaborations 
with Abhayadeva worked under the name Prajfakirti, and the translations therefore might 
have been produced in India or Nepal. 

On one hand, in the two latter colophons, Abhayadeva’s name is prefixed with the 
title Mahavadhiati, but this title does not lead to any clear conclusion because it was a 
relatively frequent epithet of Indian and Nepalese masters of the 11th century. Among the 
Avadhitipas appearing in colophons of texts contained in the Tibetan canon, at least the 
following five Avadhitipas can be distinguished: 


i. Avadhutipa Advayavajra = Maitripa, who under that name was the author of several 
works, including Q3081/D2237; Q3084/D2239; Q3085/D2240; Q3091/D2246; 
Q3092/D2247; Q3095/D2250; Q3120/D2268; Q3144/D2296; and Q3180/ 
D2352. 

ii. Avadhutipa Kumaracandra, the author of Q2784/D1921. 

iii. unspecified Avadhitipa(s), who is/are the author(s) of Q2089/D1373; Q2260/ 
D1552; Q2641/D1775; Q3359/2536; Q3427/D2599; Q3431/D2604; Q3432/ 
D2605; Q4972/ omitted D; Q5321/D3926; and Q5446/D4532. 

iv. the Indian scholar Avadhutipa Stryagupta, who worked with Sakya Brtson ’grus (11th 
century) on the following Tibetan translations: Q2324/D1194, Q2498/D1626, and 
Q3302/D2477. The latter text was according to its colophon translated in a temple 
(gtsug lag khang) in the Tibetan district of ru lag rgyang (in Southern Tibet, gtsang 
province), and Avadhutipa Suryagupta must therefore have visited Tibet. 

y. an unspecified Avadhitipa, who collaborated with Ba ri Lotsa ba Rin chen Grags 
(1040-1112) to produce the translation of Q2460/D1328 (stated in the modern 
catalog of Q compiled by Suzuki, 1955-1961, although D contains no such colophon). 


On the other hand, the name Abhayadeva is reminiscent of at least two other well-known 
scholars belonging to the second half of the 11th—12th century having the word Abhaya® 
in their names. One such pandita is the famous Abhayakaragupta (c. 1075-1125) of the 
north-Indian monasteries Vikramasila and Nalanda, who was involved in the translation 
of ca. 135 works into Tibetan working with various Tibetan translators. For information 
on this scholar, see Erb (1997:27—29) and English (2002:11 with fn. 33). Another Abhaya® 
is the Nepalese scholar Abhayakirti, who was the elder of the two Pham thing pa brothers 
(Lo Bue, 1997:644-645), and who perhaps also went under the name Dharmamati (Lo 
Bue, ibid.). However, neither Abhayakaragupta nor Abhayakirti ever seem to be referred 
to by the epithet Avadhitipa, and it is therefore unlikely that our Abhayadeva is either 
of these. Hence, it is not possible on the basis of the currently considered sources to 
identify Mahavadhitipa Abhayadeva any further than by the general information given in 
the colophons of Prajfakirti’s translations that he was an Indian scholar. 
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According to the final colophon of the text, Shes rab Grags obtained a 
rare manuscript of and explanation on this commentary,” and after he 
had returned from Nepal to Tibet he produced an auto-translation® of 
the remainder of the text.® The final colophon of his translation explains: 


Translated by the Tibetan lotsa ba, the monk from Bro, Shes rab Grags,°” after 
having made repeated requests to the Indian master, the great guru Maitripada, 
and having then listened well [to its explanation]. This extensive commentary 
on the condensed Hevajratantra composed by the bodhisattva Vajragarbha, 
which is hard to obtain, had hitherto not been translated further than the 
commentary up to and including the Zaztva-chapter. Therefore, the translator- 
monk from ’Bro now obtained it in *Lalitapattana (i.e., Lalitpur, Patan)® in 
Nepal from the Pandita Maitripada. Having brought the manuscript to Tibet, 
[he] translated it, after having been requested [to do so] by the monk and 
Yoga-practitioner Dbang phyug Grags pa. 


6) *Hevajra-pindartha-tika consists of explanations on the two basic sections (kalpa, brtag 
pa) of the Hevajratantra, having eleven and twelve chapters respectively. The earlier, partial 
Tibetan translation (D1180, folios 1a—46a) covered only chapters 1-5 of the first Section 
(prathama-kalpa), i.e., up to the Tattva-chapter ( Tattva-patala). Regarding the Hevajratantra 
itself and its structure, see Snellgrove (1959). 

6) An auto-translation (rang yur) is a translation produced by a Tibetan translator work- 
ing on his own without directly collaborating with an Indian or Nepalese pandita. It may 
also refer to a translation produced alone by an Indian or Nepalese pandita who has learnt 
Tibetan and who does not collaborate with any Tibetan Jotsa ba; see, e.g., fn. 37. 

66) "Thus, Shes rab Grags’s new translation added chapters 6-11 of the First Section (pra- 
thama-kalpa, brtag pa dang po) and of all of the twelve chapters of the Second Section 
(dvitiya-kalpa, brtag pa gnyis pa). This addendum to the old, partial translation is found 
in D1180, folios 46b—126a. 

67) As this translation explicitly was made in Tibet, it may again be observed that Shes 
rab Grags here used his Tibetan name, i.e., bod kyi lotsa ba ‘bro dee slong shes rab grags, as 
seems to be the case with all his translations produced in Tibet. Given that he obtained the 
manuscript and its explanation during his trip to Nepal, it is clear that this translation must 
have been made after his return to Tibet. It thus seems that Shes rab Grags worked under his 
Tibetan name both before and after his Nepal-travel, whereas the name Prajfakirti seems 
only to appear in colophons of the texts he translated while staying in Nepal (and perhaps 
also in India). 

68) *Lalitapattana has in this colophon been translated into Tibetan as “the great city (grong 
khyer chen po © Skt. *pattana or “pura) Playful (rol pa © Skt. *lalita) in the land of Nepal” 
(bal poi yul gyi grong khyer chen po rol pa). Lalitapattana or Lalitapura (modern-day Lalitpur) 
is also called Ye rang in Tibetan (see Lo Bue, 1997:648), which is probably related to its 
modern-day Nepalese name Yala. On Lalitpur, (see Roberts 2007:15 5). 

6) D1180.126as_7, Go70016-2.176b_5: //rgya gar gyi mkhan po bla ma chen po mai tri 
zhabs lal bod kyi lotsa ba ‘bro dge slong shes rab grags pas mang du gsol ba btab nas/ legs par 
mnyan te bsgyur ba ol! /kyei rdo rjei bsdus pai reyud kyi reya cher bshad pal byang chub sems 
dpa rdo rje snying pos mdzad pal rnyed par dka ba di sngon de kho na nyid kyi leu yan chad kyi 
grel pa las ma bsgyur ba las/ da kyi bal poi yul gyi grong khyer chen po rol pa zhes bya ba nas/ 
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This colophon provides a detailed explanation for the circumstances 
in which Shes rab Grags obtained the rare Sanskrit manuscript of the 
*Hevajra-pindartha-tika. \t is significant as it suggests that Shes rab Grags 
personally met the famous Indian master Maitripada” in Nepal in the town 
of Lalitpur, also called Patan, to whom he repeatedly made his request for 
the manuscript. This is unique information, because there seems to be no 
other evidence dating from this early period that Maitripada ever visited 
Patan,” but it is not unthinkable that Maitripada did so late in his life, as 
he had several direct disciples living there. 

If Shes rab Grags really met Maitripada during his visit to Nepal, this 
is significant for establishing the period of his visit, although the exact 
dates of Maitripada are somewhat uncertain: the earliest possible date for 
Maitripada’s death is 1064, whereas the latest possible is 1087.” Shes rab 


‘bro dee slong lotsa bas! pandi ta mai tri zhabs las rnyed de/ bod yul du dpe spyan drangs nas/ 
dge slong rnal ‘byor pa spyod pa dbang phyug grags pas gsol ba btab ste bsgyur baol/ //. QNG 
further adds the following lines at the end of this colophon, which are omitted in DC: /rgya 
gar yul du dka las cher mdzad/ dee bshes lo tsa ba lal yul dbus su byon nas/ bdag gis gsol ba btab 
nas/ dka las bgyis te byang chub sems dpai ‘grel pa bsgyur/ zhal ngo tsha nas nyid brdzangs pa 
lags te dgyes par dgongs// //. The added lines run: “When I had requested the Kalyanamitra 
Lotsa ba, who had accomplished difficult things in the land of India and who had come to 
Central [Tibet] (yu/ dbus, or is the Indian MadhyadeSa meant?), [the Lotsa ba] did what is 
difficult to do and translated [this] commentary by the bodhisattva [Vajragarbha]. Letting 
go of my bashfulness, I think [of it] with joy.” There is a pun in the final line deyes par dgongs 
(“I think [of it] with joy”), because the word deyes par “with joy” is also part of the Tibetan 
name for Hevajra, dgyes pa rdo rje. Hence, the final line could also be translated, “Letting 
go of my bashfulness, I intend it for He[vajra],” which may explain why the honorific noun 
dgongs, “to think, intend,” was used by the composer of these lines, who otherwise explicitly 
refers to himself by the humble first person pronoun bdag, “I”. 

70) A.k.a. Maitripa, Advayavajra, and Maitrigupta (Tatz, 1987:695). It is notable that the 
Tibetan formulation of the colophon uses the expression gsol ba btab for “requested,” which 
literally means “prayed,” and the sentence may thus also be interpreted as meaning that Shes 
rab Grags only prayed to Maitripada, without meeting him in person. Later in the colophon, 
it is said that Shes rab Grags “obtained” (rmyed) the manuscript from Pandita Maitripada, 
which seems to imply a direct encounter, but which also could be understood indirectly in 
the sense that Shes rab Grags (through someone else) got hold of a manuscript that earlier 
had belonged to Maitripada. Such interpretations are, however, not the most straightforward 
way of reading the colophon, which rather seems to suggest an actual encounter. Further, 
the possibility must also be kept in mind that there may have been more than one person 
named Maitripada (and the various variants of that name). 

7) ‘The Sham Sher manuscript, which Tatz (1987:696) believes to have been written shortly 
after the life of Maitripada, makes Maitripada a native of Kapilavastu (Tatz, ibid.), located 
near Lumbini some 250 kilometers west of Kathmandu, thereby indicating at least some 
bond between Maitripada and present-day Nepal, but it mentions no visit to Patan. The 
later Tibetan hagiographies and religious histories likewise mention no visit to Patan. 

7) The Tibetan traditions suggest two death-years and life-spans for Maitripada: they 
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Grags’s encounter with Maitripada may thus provide a terminus ante quem, 
namely the year 1087 as the date before which his arrival from Tibet to 
Nepal must have taken place. 

Besides possibly encountering Maitripada, Shes rab Grags certainly met 
at least two of Maitripada’s students in Nepal.” The first and most signifi- 
cant was the Indian master Vajrapani (rgya gar phyag na), with whom Shes 
rab Grags translated a short initiation-ritual.”4 Having formerly lived in 
northern India, Vajrapani (1017—c. 1080)? moved to Nepal in 1066, set- 


maintain that Maitripada died in a sheep-year or in a dog-year; one tradition also holds 
that Maitripada died at the age of 78, while another says that he died at the age of 70 
(Indo-Tibetan age-calculation, counting the year of birth as 1; i.e., = Western age 77 and 
69 respectively). 

For the year of death, see BA (da.ta¢_7, p. 745): /de yang phyag reya chen po stod lugs pa 
rnams kyis mai tri pa lug gi lo par bzhed lal rjes nas chung pai lugs kyis khyi’7i lo par bzhed cing 
bdun beu rtsa brgyad pa la mya ngan las das par bzhed do/. “Again, those who follow the 
West-[Tibetan] Mahamudra-tradition maintain that Maitripa [was] someone of a sheep- 
year (/ug gi lo pa), whereas, later on, the tradition of [Ras] chung pa maintained that [he 
was] someone of a dog-year (khyi7 lo pa) and that he passed into nirvana at the age of 78.” 
For a different translation, see Roerich (1949:841-842). Further, in bka’ babs bdun Idan gyi 
breyud pai rnam thar ngo mtshar rmad du byung ba rin po chei khungs lta buii gtam, Taranatha 
(1575-1634) states that Maitripa died at the age of 70 (ITBRC W22276-2306, folio 10b,, 
p. 24): deung lo bdun cu tsam na sku das te/./. Templeman (1983:13) translates: “At 70 
years of age he died ...” The sheep- or dog-year for his birth may be 995 (sheep-year) and 
998 (dog-year) according to Roberts (2007), who though does not provide any argument 
for this choice, or they may be 1007 (sheep-year) and ror1o (dog-year) according to Tatz 
(1987:697—-698). With a life-span of 69 or 77, the resulting possible years of his death are: 
1064/1067/ 1072/1075 or 1076/ 1079/ 1084/1087. 

Neither dates nor age for Maitripa are provided by Dpa bo Gtsug lag Phreng ba in his 
Buddhist history entitled dam pai chos kyi ‘khor lo bsgyur ba rnams kyi byung ba gsal bar 
byed pa mkhas pai dga’ ston (p. 393-3941), nor by Si tu Pan chen Chos kyi Byung gnas in 
his biographies of the Bka’ brgyud lineage entitled karma kam tshang breyud pa’ rin po chei 
rnam thar rab ‘byams nor bu zla ba chu shel gyi phreng bai kha skong (TBRC W26630-vol. 11, 
folio 13by¢, p. 26). For a discussion of Maitripa’s dates, see Tatz (1987:697—698). 

73) For lists of Maitripada’s students, arranged according to their significance, see Roberts 
(2007:159) and BA (da.2b,, p. 746; Roerich, 1949:842). 

74 Namely, Q4838/D2139 Jalamdhara’s *Srimahakarunikabhisekaprakaranopadesa (dpal 
thugs rje chen poi dbang bskur bai man ngag rab tu byed pa, 7 folios), transl. by the Indian 
Vajrapani (rgya gar phyag na) and the Tibetan translator (bod kyi lotsa ba) Prajhakirti on 
the basis of a manuscript belonging to the master Maitripa (mmnga’ bdag mai tri pai phyag 
dpe las); for this colophon, see D2139.205a3. It is notable that another personal manuscript 
belonging to Maitripada is mentioned here. 

75) Year of birth according to BA (da.tb¢, p. 746; Roerich, 1949:843): phyag na di ni me mo 
sbrul gyi lo la ‘khrungs/. “This Vajrapani was born in the female-fire-snake year.” The female- 
fire-snake year corresponds to 1017 (Zhang, 1984:3214). The approximate year of death is 
here adopted in accordance with Roberts (2007:159). For information on Vajrapani, see BA 
(da.2b,ff., p. 746 ff; Roerich, 1949:842 ff.), and Roberts (2007:159-160). 
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tling in Patan.’ In Nepal, Vajrapani came into contact with several Tibetan 
students, and also visited Tibet for a short period, possibly in the late 1060s 
or the 1070s.” He seems to have died no later than 1080.” Since Vajrapani’s 
interactions with various Tibetans all seem to have taken place after his 
move to Nepal, it appears that Prajfakirti’s collaboration with Vajrapani 
first took place thereafter, namely in the late 1060s or the 1070s. Given 
that Shes rab Grags translated the text with Vajrapani under his name 
Prajfakirti, it is likely that the translation was produced in Nepal. Shes 
rab Grags’s collaboration with Vajrapani provides an earlier terminus ante 
quem for Shes rab Grags’s visit to Nepal, because he would have had to go 
there prior to Vajrapani’s death before 1080. 

Besides his work with Maitripada’s student Vajrapani, Shes rab Grags 
also worked with a minor student of Maitripada called Nalandapada,” 
with whom he translated a short Vajrayogini-sadhana.* He also collabo- 
rated with a little-known master named *Digisanandana,*! together with 
whom he produced a translation of a ritual written by the Nepalese master 


70) See BA (da.8b,, p. 758; Roerich, 1949:856): phyis lo Inga bcu bzhes paii tshe ye rang du 
byon nas bzhugs/. “When he had reached the age of 50, he went to Patan (ye rang) and settled 
there.” The same information is also given by Lo Bue (1997:648). The Indo-Tibetan age of 
50 is equivalent to the Western age of 49, and thus if he was born in 1017, the year when 
he turned 49 would be 1066. 

7”) See fn. 25, where BA says that Vajrapani came to Tibet some time after 1064, which 
may thus indicate that Vajrapani visited Tibet already in the late ro6os. 

78) See argument by Roberts (2007:159). 

7) Judging from the name Nalandapada (nd landa pa or nd lendra pa), this pandita seems 
somehow to have been associated with Nalanda monastery in Northern India. BA (da. 1b7, 
page 746; Roerich, 1949:843) lists him as one of the ten minor students of Maitripada, and 
he can thus be dated as having lived in the middle into the second half of the 11th century. 
He also seems to have been involved in the transmission of the Kalacakratantra, because 
BA (tha.7as, p. 673; Roerich, 1949:766) says in another passage that Nalandapada also was 
a student of Kalacakrapada the younger (dus zhabs pa chung ba), and mentions the hearsay 
that Nalandapada appears to have visited Tibet for some time. Cf. fn. 17, which points to 
there having been more than one Nalandapada. 

8) Namely, Q2253/D1545 Indrabhuti’s *Siddhivajrayoginisadhana (grub pai rdo rje rnal 
byor mai sgrub pai thabs, 3 folios), transl. by the Indian scholar Sri Nalandapada (nd lendra 
pa) and the translator-monk (lotsa ba dge slong) Prajfakirti (see D15 45.192a7-b)). 

8) Little is known of *Digisanandana (phyogs dbang dga’ byed). He did not participate in 
any other translation with Tibetan scholars, and no further information is available about 
him. Given that the text that Prajfakirti translated under *Digiganandana’s instruction was 
composed by the Nepalese master Devakaracandra, who was a contemporary of Vajrapani, 
*Digisanandana must have been active no earlier than the middle of the 11th century. He 
possibly also lived in Nepal, as did Devakaracandra. 
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[Sanyata-] Samadhivajra (a.k.a. Devakaracandra),*? who was another major 
student of Maitripada. 

To sum up, the following conclusions have been reached so far about 
Shes rab Grags’s travel to Nepal. Based on his encounters with Maitripada 
and Vajrapani, his travel could not have begun later than 1080. During 
his trip, Shes rab Grags worked primarily in Nepal with Nepalese teachers 
or with Indian teachers living in Nepal. There is hardly any evidence that 
he went on to India and worked extensively with Indian teachers there. 
The majority of the translations he produced during his stay abroad were 
made under the name Prajfakirti, with only few works written under his 
Tibetan name; the only translation made in Nepal using his Tibetan name, 
namely the *Sugata-mata-vibhanga-bhasya translation done together with 
KanakaSrimitra, was possibly created during the early phase of his stay. 
There is little or no evidence that he ever used the name Prajfakirti for 
the translations he made while residing in Tibet, whereas there is evidence 
that he went back to using his Tibetan name Shes rab Grags after having 
returned from Nepal to Tibet, as evidenced by the colophon of his auto- 
translation of Vajragarbha’s *Hevajra-pindartha-tika. 

With these conclusions in mind, it is now time to return to our starting- 
point, namely Shes rab Grags’s translation of Laksmi’s commentary SSP, 
which was the text containing the possibly early hagiographies of sev- 
eral Tantric masters of Uddiyana. As shown in the Tibetan translation’s 
colophon quoted above, the Tibetan translation was made by Shes rab 
Grags under his Sanskritized name Prajfakirti. In accordance with the pat- 
tern created by the other translations made under this Indian name, the use 
of the form Prajfakirti indicates that Shes rab Grags probably produced this 
translation during his travel to Nepal. Hence, Laksmi’s SSP was probably 
transmitted to Tibet from a north Indian or Nepalese tradition. 

Moreover, the colophon also stated that Shes rab Grags made his trans- 
lation in collaboration with “the great Indian scholar of *Manavihara” 
(rgya gar gyi mkhan po chen po ma na bi ha ra la). The first part of 


82) Namely, Q2770/D1908 *Samadhivajra’s (ting nge dzin rdo rje) *Antestavidhi (tha mai 
mchod pai cho ga), transl. by the Indian scholar *Digiganandana (phyogs dbang dea’ byed) 
and the translator-monk (/o tsa ba dee slong) Prajfakirti (see D1908.38a,). 

83) The latter part of the name, i.e., “of *Manavihara,” occurs with several variants in the 
Tibetan editions, all of which are slightly corrupt. The best reading appears in Q, where it is 
rendered as ma na bi ha ra Ia. As is the usual custom for Tibetan Sanskrit transcription, the 
Tibetan letter 6 may represent either Sanskrit 4 or v, and as will be argued below, it should 
here be read as v. The two closest variants of Q’s reading are found in the two bstan ‘yur 
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the name, viz. ma na bi ha ra, is in all likelihood to be identified as 
the name of the ancient Nepalese monastery Manavihara founded by the 
fifth-sixth-century Licchavi-king Manadeva,* which Lévi (1988:10) iden- 
tified with the present-day Cakravihara in Patan.* The last syllable of the 
name, viz. /a in Tibetan, seems to be corrupt,*° and might be emended to 
pa, thus yielding the name *Manaviharapa,*” meaning “of *Manavihara.” 
Less likely, it might also be emended to /d/a, thus resulting in the name 
*Manaviharalala.** There is, however, no further information available of 
any person with a name starting with *Manavihara (or similar), since the 
Tibetan historical sources and the colophons of the Tibetan canons do not 
attest any other occurrences of such a name. Nevertheless, on the basis of 
the information provided by the present colophon, it could be concluded 


catalogs by Bu ston Rin chen Grub (1290-1364) written in 1334 and by Zhu chen Tshul 
khrims Rin chen (1697-1774) written in the 18th century. These catalogs respectively attest 
the forms ma na bi ha la la and ma nd bi ha ra Ia. See the Lha sa Zhol xylograph of Bu ston’s 
Collected Works, TBRC W1934, vol. La, bstan ‘gyur gyi dkar chag yid bzhin nor bu dbang 
gi reyal poi phreng ba, folio 48b;, and the sde dge bstan ‘gyur dkar chags by Zhu chen Tshul 
khrims Rin chen, folio 388a,, ACIP electronic edition. Aside of Q, the other bstan ‘yur 
editions (NGD) all attest the highly corrupted form ma na bhi ha la la. The Co ne bstan 
gyur was currently not available to me. As will be argued below, the first part of the name 
seems to correspond to the name of the Nepalese monastery Manavihara, and the Tibetan 
text must therefore be emended to “wd na bi ha ra pa or *méa na bi ha ra la la. 

84) For information on Manavihara, see Sanderson (2009:74—76). 

85) Dmitriy N. Lielukhine (private communication) has instead suggested that Manavihara 
might have been somewhere near Gumvihara, located outside the town of Sankhu, 17 km 
northeast of present-day Kathmandu, and today a temple devoted to Bajrayogini. 

86) Tt may be tempting to interpret the syllable /a as a Tibetan locative particle, but that 
is impossible given its placement in the sentence and the fact that the /a is immediately 
followed by the nominal conjunction dang. If intended as a locative phrase, the grammat- 
ically correct placement would have been at the beginning of the sentence, i.e., *md na bi 
ha ra la reya gar gyi mkhan po chen po dang/ bod kyi lotstsha ba ..., because a locative clause 
must precede the words it refers to, viz. the Indian scholar and Prajfakirti. Furthermore, 
there seem to be no examples in the Tibetan canon of a locative particle /a followed by the 
conjunction dang, which renders such an interpretation highly unlikely. 

87) Tf the / is interpreted as a corrupt form of pa, then the name *Manaviharapa, corre- 
sponding loosely to Sanskrit *Manaviharapada, “the venerable one of Manavihara,” would 
be parallel to the construction of the name Nalandapa or Nalendrapa (Skt. Nalandapada) 
mentioned above (see fn. 79), i.e., a monastery-name followed by the Tibetan nominalizing 
particle pa. 

88) Male names ending in °Lala are common in Nepal and Northern India, at least in later 
periods, but it is not sure that such a name ever occurs as a Buddhist monastic name, or in 
combination with a toponym such as Manavihara, and I cannot furnish any examples from 
the 11th century. Therefore, the emendation *Manaviharalala must be considered less likely 
than the simpler emendation *Manaviharapa. 
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that Shes rab Grags collaborated with an Indian scholar who resided in the 
Nepalese monastery Manavihara for the production of his Tibetan transla- 
tion of Laksmi’s SSP. 

Concerning Shes rab Grags’s cooperation with *Manaviharapa, Bu ston 
Rin chen Grub claimed in his dstan ‘gyur catalog of 1334 that Shes rab 
Grags’s translation of SSP was an auto-translation (rang ‘gyur), here prob- 
ably meaning a translation made by Shes rab Grags by himself after he had 
studied the text with *Manaviharapa.® This interpretation may have arisen 
due to the fact that the colophon contains the spurious phrase “... was 
translated ... after having listened well [to its explanation]” (legs par mnyan 
nas bsgyur pa lags so). A similar expression occurs in Shes rab Grags’s trans- 
lation of Vajragarbha’s *Hevajra-pindartha-tika, which is explicitly stated 
first to have been translated after Shes rab Grags had returned from Nepal 
to Tibet.®° Nevertheless, even if Bu ston may be right that the phrase “after 
having listened well” perhaps signals that Shes rab Grags produced his 
translation of SSP by himself at some point after having studied the text 
with *Manaviharapa, the fact that he still used his pen-name Prajfakirti 


89) See the Lha sa Zhol xylograph of Bu ston’s Collected Works, TBRC W1934, vol. La, 
bstan yur gyi dkar chag yid bzhin nor bu dbang gi rgyal poi phreng ba, folio 48b;, where it 
says: Lhan cig skyes grub kyi gzhung rel tha lcam btsun ma dpal mos mdzad pal pandi ta mana 
bi ha la la dang/ lo tsa ba pradznya kirti’i rang ‘gyur. “The Sahajasiddhipaddhati composed 
by Laksmi Bhattarika Devi [is] an auto-translation of the pandita ma nd bi ha la la and 
the Lotsa ba Prajfakirti.” It should be noted that other early dstan gyur catalogs of the 
14th century do not designate this text as an auto-translation. Thus, in his two catalogs, 
Karma pa Rang byung rdo rje (1284-1339) merely states that the translation was made 
by Prajfakirti without mentioning *Manaviharapa, but in general the collaborating Indian 
panditas are not always named in these catalogs. See thugs dam bstan ‘zyur gyi dkar chag 
(TBRC W30541), vol. nga, folio 58b5_3 (p. 530): /han cig skyes grub slob dpon in tra bo tis 
mdzad pa dang/ de nyid kyi gzhung ‘grel tha leam dpal mos mdzad pa dang/ pradznya ghir te’i 
‘gyurl. “The *Sahajasiddhi composed by Acarya Indrabodhi and its commentary composed 
by princess Laksmi and translated by Prajfakirti.” Further, see bstan bcos ‘gyur ro ‘shal gyi 
dkar chag (TBRC W30541), vol. nga, folio 42a,_) (p. 677): /han cig skyes grub shes rab 
grags kyis ‘gyur mdzad pal dei ‘grel pa dpal mos mdzad pa ‘zyur gong Itarl. “*Sahajasiddhi 
translated by Shes rab Grags and its commentary composed by Laksmi and translated 
by the aforesaid.” SS and SSP are not listed among ’Bro Shes rab Grags’s translations in 
Bcom Idan rig pai ral gri’s (1227-1305) catalog entitled Bstan pa rgyas pa reyan gyi nyi od 
(Schaeffer & van der Kuijp, 2009:247), but the list provided there also omits many other of 
his known translations, and should therefore not be taken as evidence that these texts were 
not translated by Shes rab Grags. 

°°) The colophon of that text says, “Translated ... after ... having then listen well [to 
its explanation]” (/egs par mnyan te bsgyur bao). For the complete colophon with English 
translation, see fn. 69. 
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probably indicates that the translation was made during his stay in Nepal. 
This may be contrasted with the colophon of the *Hevajra-pindartha- 
tika, which was made after Shes rab Grags’s return to Tibet, wherein he 
consequently used his Tibetan name. 


Conclusion 


The root-text of Indrabuddhi’s SS was translated in Tibet by the Kashmirian 
pandita Somanatha and the Tibetan translator Bro Lotsa ba Shes rab Grags 
some time in the period 105 5—1080. That the root-text was translated in 
Tibet is supported by Shes rab Grags’s use of his Tibetan name. The text 
and its explanation are likely to have been brought to Tibet from Kashmir 
by Somanatha. It is possible that Somanatha obtained this text and its 
transmission during his years of study in Magadha. 

Secondly, Laksmi’s commentary SSP was translated by Shes rab Grags 
working with an Indian scholar residing in or associated with the Manavi- 
hara temple in or near Kathmandu. ‘That the translation was produced in 
Nepal is supported by Shes rab Grags’s use of his Sanskritized pen-name 
Prajfakirti. The latest possible date for Shes rab Grags’s journey to Nepal 
is in the late 1070s, prior to the death of Vajrapani, and for this reason the 
translation was probably made in the 1070s or, but perhaps less likely, in 
1080s. 

A general estimate of the transmission-history of these texts to Tibet 
must therefore be that the collaboration between Somanatha and Shes rab 
Grags took place in the 1060s, lasting around 7—10 years if judged from the 
amount of text they translated together, and that Shes rab Grags’s journey 
to Nepal occurred in the 1070s, possibly lasting around 3-5 years, again if 
judged from the amount of translated text. 

I have here attempted to clarify the history of the extant witnesses of 
Laksmi’s SSP, since this commentary may turn out to be a significant 
source for understanding the history of the Tantric traditions of India and 
Pakistan, particularly the traditions of the Swat valley known in our sources 
as Uddiyana. The next step in the process of evaluating the authenticity of 
SSP and its value as a historical witness will be to analyze the question 
of whether its authorship really can be ascribed to Laksmi from Uddiyana, 
which is an analysis that must be based on the available internal and external 
evidence of the text itself. That analysis will be taken up in my next paper 
on this topic. 
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Abbreviations and Primary Sources 


BA — The Blue Annals, Deb ther sngon po, completed in 1478 by ’Gos Lotsa ba 
Gzhon nu Dpal and his students. Yangs pa can xylograph. Published by 
Lokesh Chandra, Sata-Pitaka Series vol. 212, TBRC W7494-3818. 

bstan ‘gyur dpe bsdur ma, modern edition of the bstan ‘zyur in 124 volumes, mainly 
based on D but including critical apparatus noting variant readings from 
Q, N, and D. Edited by Krung go’i bod kyi shes rig zhib ’jug Ite gnas kyi 
bka bstan dpe sdur khang, 1998, Beijing: Krung go’i bod kyi shes rig dpe 
skrun khang. 

Bu ston Rin chen Grub’s “History of Buddhism” (short title chos byung chen mo) 
entitled bde bar gshegs pai bstan pai gsal byed chos kyi “byung gnas gsung rab 
rin po chei mdzod chos ‘byung, 212 folios, contained in bu ston thams cad 
mkhyen pai bka’ ‘bum, Lha sa Zhol xylograph, vol. Ya (24), text 3, pp. 617— 
1039, TBRC W1934-0757. For a critical edition, see Szerb (1990), and 
English translation by Obermiller (1932). 

C The Co ne xylograph of the Tibetan canon. 

D The Sde dge xylograph of the Tibetan canon, catalogued by Ui (1934). 

DCB  Taranatha’s (b. 1575) dpal dus kyi ‘khor loi chos skor gyi ‘byung khungs nyer 
mkho bsdus pa, 21 folios, contained in rje btsun ta ra na thai gsung ‘bum, 
*Dzam thang edition, vol. Kha, text 2, pp. 179-219, TBRC W22276-2257. 

Dpa bo Gtsug lag Phreng ba, dam pai chos kyi ‘khor lo bsgyur ba rnams kyi byung 
ba gsal bar byed pa mkhas pai dea’ ston, Beijing: mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 
2006, 788 pp. 

G Golden Manuscript Tengyur. Catalogued by Ngag dbang Norbu (2004). 

Gro lung pa Blo gros Byung gnas (11th—12th century), gro lung pa blo gros ‘byung 
gnas kyis mdzad pai blo Idan shes rab kyi rnam thar, written in 1150 (leags poi 
rtai lo), contained bka’ gdams gsung ‘bum phyogs bsgrigs, vol. 3, pp. 281-333; 
Sichuan: Dpal brtsegs Bod yig Dpe rnying Zhib ’jug khang, 2006. 

HK, Bu ston Rin chen Grub’s (1290-1364) “History of Kalacakra” (short title 
dus “khor chos ‘byung) entitled rgyud sde zab don sgo ‘byed rin chen gees pai 
Ide mig, 46 folios, written in 1329, contained in bu ston thams cad mkhyen 
pai bka’ bum, Lha sa Zhol xylograph, vol. Nga (4), text 1, pp. 5-98, TBRC 
W1934-0737. 

HK, Bu ston Rin chen Grub’s “History of Kalacakra” entitled dpal dus kyi 
‘khor loi chos ’byung bu rin po ches mdzad pa’o (same text as KH,), 37 
folios, dbu med manuscript contained Bo dong Pan chen Phyogs las Rnam 
rgyal’s (1375-1450) collected works published as Encyclopedia Tibetica: 
the Collected Works of Bo-dong Pan-chen Phogs-las-rnam-reyal, edited by 
S.T. Kazi, New Delhi: Tibet House, 1969-1981, vol. 117 Zham, text 6, 
TBRC W22103-0117, pp. 569-642. 

N The Snar thang xylograph of the Tibetan canon, catalogued by Mibu 
(1967). 

The Peking xylograph of the Tibetan canon, catalogued by Suzuki (195 5— 
1961). 
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Si tu Pan chen Chos kyi "Byung gnas, karma kam tshang breyud pa’ rin po chei 
rnam thar rab ‘byams nor bu zla ba chu shel gyi phreng bai kha skong (TBRC 
W26630-vol. 11). 

SS Indrabuddhi’s root-text Sahajasiddhi. 

SSP Laksmi’s commentary Sahajasiddhipaddhati. 

Taranatha Sgrol bai Mgon po (1575-1634), bka’ babs bdun Idan gyi breyud pai 
rnam thar ngo mtshar rmad du byung ba rin po chei khungs lta bui gtam 
contained in the ’Dzam thang edition of rje bisun ta ra na thai gsung ‘bum, 
vol. 17 Tsa, TBRC W22276-2306. 
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